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I WONDER how many young people of the present day, 
when allowed on wet holidays to rummage among the 
old books their giandmotliers had as children, take the 
trouble to road- -what they arc pretty sure to find some 
of — the stones of Charlotte Yonge, who m those days was 
so firm a favourite as a wnter for the young’ Those 
who do will probably find plenty of cn303nnent, for 
although her books naturally seeni rather old-fashioned 
and her Early Victonan boys and girls may sometimes 
seem to us happy-golucky modems a tnfie pnm and 
proper (it is, for instance, something of a surpass when 
we find, m The Daisy Chain, a girl m her teens saying 
with shocked reproof to a younger sister. ‘Maryl Don't 
look out of the street window*'), yet m spite of its 
atmosphere of past times, the characters in that very 
book — and in many others — are so real, so convincingly 
human even if the)- aie old-fashioned, and withal so 
difiercnt and interesting, that by the time we liave 
read through The Daisy Cham we feel as though the 
dozen or so members of tlie May family about whom it 
is written w ere h^•e people and our owm personal fnends , 
and m addition, ^Iiss Yonge wrote two shorter and more 
ju\emle stones, Cotnrtrss Kalt. and The Sfoht-sley Secyei, 
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vliicb m ttic opinion ol tlic present svriter are m an old- 
vorid war two of the jolUest childten’s tales ever 
v.TiUin 

Most of her boohs were intended for girls — she was 
accepted as a girls' authoress— and hoys would not care 
shout Ihctn, hut she wrote one— T/m Booh of Golden 
Dct b— equally suitable for either, as it is not about 
fiction, hut fact, a senes of rcal-hfe advcnturc-stories, 
abuit all .sorts of heroic and e\ciling things that real 
tiiui, women, and sometimes even children, in vanons 
lands and in different generations, have really done, 
del ds mans ol them so noble that they well deserve to 
b" called, as tlie title of the book calls them, 'golden ’ 
But f|tirl(nic Yongc. as has been said, was writing 
(nr li.irls \ Ktonan bos s and girls, whose faste in hooks, 
Jiiil ihc \i'i) m which they hked their stones written' 
WJ1 p-i.liaWv not quite the same as that of the present 
<’>1 . and iwnroscr. since her time, there have been a 
i'l' A ii'M.s more hcloic and noble actions done m the 
■ I’lM InlU .'r mil worth anting and rcadmg about as 
■11 ■ an, Iicotded m Ih Book of Coldcn Deeds So 
■a " ■' .1 In -h r, Heel, on of stones abent ieal-b(e heroes 
a "1 l..,.,,na comimniig right up to Uie present day: 

' hard though hfe can 

^ ij' •'■'’''■f'worthwhilehvmgandtryragtodo 
■ '■'•‘'■iild Where people can he so splendid 

' ' > 1. .1 f-iio l-nneiis men '-famous, ;„j. 
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PREFACE 7 

their brilliant achievements or wonderful learning, but 
for their acts of simple heroism, and let us also, whils 
we are about it, keep a little praise for people such as 
the little slum-boy you will find mentionerl in the story 
called 'The Cluef,’ whose names are never likely to be 
known, but whose deeds may be, for ah we know, like 
the 'two mites’ which were worth more than ah the 
gold in the. treasiuy. 

DORIS A POCOCK 

Oi-D Hastikgs, Sussex. 

OUaher T93A 
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WORD OF HONOUR 
{Story of ReguUis) 

Of all the 50 called 'wise sayuigs winch have been 
handed down to los, some of which are thorotighly 
stupid and false (as, for instance, 'All 's fair m love and 
wai ’ — as though it were ‘fair’ to torture prisoners or 
fire on the Red Cross’ — or, 'Two of a trade never agree/ 
whereas 011 the contrary many firm fnends have been 
drawn together through domg the same work), none 
IS tnore worthless than the one which coolly informs us 
that ' Promises arc like pie crust — ^made to be broken ' 
Are they^ One wonders how much sense of honour 
the person who first invented that sa3Tng can have had’ 
Anyhow, he has happily been flatly contradicted by 
every small child who has ever trustfully said to another 
'Promise'' — ^while the fact that even in war-time officers 
who have been made prisoner and then ‘put on parole,’ 
that IS, asked to give their word not to try to escape, 
can then be trusted by the ^emy not to do so, is proof 
positive of how much higher value even quite ordmarj'- 
people set upon truth and hoaonr than the proverb- 
maker seemed to suppose, and those who can remember 
the Great War know what the aviUzed world thought 

II 
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12 IIHUOKS AN'D HKKOlNl.t^ 

of the Goinuni Chanctllnt Aslnn h{ tb.it •* 

treaty vns merely a '‘cmp n( pip-r' vhuii mieht 
w]icnc\cr coiucnieut he tip 

It j'- not onlv in modtni tuiiti. opl<* liavt lu'tnt tli.it 
a promi'ic IS 1>\ no means some hrol.rn ; 

even as lon|^ apo .is the tla^s of nnumt K'M«' iIj'V 
knew as much ns tluvt. and probabH none v\ ei In K1 t" 
a pledged ^\u^(l bcltei ilmn the .dd Komm consul 
Marcus Atilms Reguhic, 

About tv 0 hundred and lifit > i nr*. In fore niri'^t he aiui 
another consul, Luems Manliu'-. v<rc in cominiuul of an 
armi and fleet sent to attack the Carlhagimans. wiOi 
whom the Romansvcrc at war On their wa> out tluie 
^vas a great nar al battle— Die fif'il the Romans (\rr WnU 
— winch left their way to Afric^i free, and :iItUourd» the 
Roman soldiers, who had nc\cr Iwen *-o far awnj, before, 
were inclmcd to be mutinous about landing in tluir 
fear of having to face, not only human enemies, a trying 
climate, and all the real dangers and difilcuUics of an 
unknorvn count^}^ but also all sorts of horrors, such as 
imaginary dog-headed monsters, of their own inven- 
tion, Rcgulus put a stop to tlicir murmuring b>’ letting 
it be known that any who rebelled would be put to 
death, after which he safely landed his annj’, ivho sol 
up fortifications at Cly’pea and plundered the surroimd- 
ing country, which was very beautiful and fertile, with 
rich cornfields and fnut-trccs and many fine houses, 
and where the fierce Romans afterwards boasted of 
havmg sacked three hundred villages 

Manlius returned to Rome, but Regulus was ordeicd 
to remain (the Senate undertalung to provide for his 
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wife and children, for he was not a nch man) to carry- 
on the war, and after a while the Carthaginians sent to 
offer terms of peace, which, however, Regulus scornfully 
rejected, saying that ‘Men who are good for anything 
should either conquer or submit to their betters ’ 

But then the tide turned* the Carthagmians had sent 
to Greece for hired soldiers, among whom came a 
Spartan called Xanthippus, and whereas th^ them- 
selves, although strong in men and arras, horses and 
elephants, had for the most part kept m the hills and 
done little to save their countrymen m the plams from 
the ravages either of the Romans or of the Numidian 
tribes, their new ally Xanthippus proved himself a man 
of another mettle, who at once took command and 
prepared to give battle, rangmg a long row of elephants 
m front of his Imes of infantry and placmg the cavalry 
on either \vmg The Romans, to whom elephants were 
a temble foe agamst which they did not know how to 
fight, were hopele^y defeated, and Regulus himself 
was taken pnsoner, and dragged -with the other captives 
into Carthage 

Then there was feasting and rejoicing among the 
conquerors, who offered many of their bravest prisoners 
as sacnfices to their god Moloch m token of thanks for 
victor}', and Regulus they kept a prisoner for two j'ears, 
durmg \vliich the war contmued, until at last the Romans 
gamed so decisive a victory tliat the Carthaginians 
decided to ask for terms of peace 

Believmg that no one would have such influence as 
the Roman e\'-consul thej* held as pnsoner, they sent 
Rrgulus to Rome with their envojs. first making him 
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swear to return to prison should there bo neither peace 
nor exchange of prisoners 

But outside tlie gates of tlic city, when lie reached 
them, Regulus stopped, saying ‘I am no longer a 
Roman citizen 1 am but the baibarians' 5la\c, and 
the Senate may not give audience to strangers vithm 
the walls’ , nor would he be persuaded to pass tlie gates, 
even when lus ivifc Marcia, and their two sons, came to 
greet him and beg him to come home to his fann. 

Finding he would not come in to them, the RomdTi 
Senate came out to him, and held tlicn first meeting in 
the Campagna, hut ReguVus, havuig stood up and 
repeated his message— Xonsenpt fathers, being a slave 
to the Carthaginians, I come on the part of my masters 
to treat with you concerning peace and an exchange of 
prisoners'— turned to go away wtli the ambassadors 
as a stranger might not stay to hear the discussions of 
the Senate, and even when lus old friends urged him to 
stay and give his opmion as an ex-senator who had 
twice been consul, dedined to lower that dignity by 
claiming it while a slave, although at the orders of his 
Carthaginian, master he remained, not however taking 
his seat 

Then, humbly standmg, he spoke, and it might have 
been supposed that he would use all his powers of 
persuasion to end the war, scemg that peace would 
mean freedom for himself 

But on the contrary, Regulus urged the senators to 
persevere in the war, sa 3 rmg he was sure, from what he 
had seen of the distress of Carthage, that a peace would 
be only to the advantage of the enemy, not to that of 
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Rome, and lie also strongly advised that there should 
be no exchange of pnsoners, seeing that wheieas the 
Carthaginian generals who were held captive by the 
Romans were in full health and strength, he himself 
was so ill and broken that even were he to live, which 
he thought himself unlikely to do bng, he would never 
again be fit for service 

Then the chief priest, who had listened in wonder, as 
had all the Senate, to the man thus pleading agamst 
himself, declared that, as his oath had been forcibly 
ivrested from him, it was not bmdmg, and he need not 
return to captivity; but Regulus rejected this idea with 
scorn, exclaimmg ‘Have you resolved to dishonour 
me ? I am not ignorant that death and the extremest 
tortures are preparmg for me, but what are these to 
the shame of an infamous action, or the wounds of a 
gmlty mmd^ Slave as I am to Carthage, I have still 
the spmt of a Roman I have sworn to return It is 
my duty to go, let the gods take care of the rest ’ 

Go he did — for the Senate, although deeply regretting 
his sacrifice, decided to follow his advice, neither the 
earnest persuasions of his ftiends and well-wishers, nor 
his wife’s entreaties, would induce him to remain and 
break his parole , true to his word, lie voluntarily returned 
to his chams and bondage, and to the death he expected, 
altliough whether this came from the sickness already 
upon him, or from the cruelty of his captors, is not 
known wth certamty 

As a slave of Carthage, he had deemed himself un- 
worthy even to enter Rome, but his name goes doivn 
to histor}^ as that of one of the noblest of her sons, as 
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Rome, and he also strongly advised that there should 
be no exchange of pnsoners, seemg that whereas the 
Carthagmian generals who were held captive by the 
Romans were m full health and strength, he himself 
was so ill and broken that even were he to hve, which 
he thought himself unlikely to do long, he would never 
again be fit for service 

Then the chief priest, who bad listened in wonder, as 
had all the Senate, to the man thus pleadmg agamst 
himself, declared that, as his oath had been forcibly 
wrested from him, it was not bmding, and he need not 
return to captivity, but R^ulus rejected this idea with 
scorn, exclaimmg ‘Have you resolved to dishonour 
me? I am not ignorant that death and the extremest 
tortures are preparing for me, but what are these to 
the shame of an infamous action, or the wounds of a 
guilty mmd’ Slave as I am to Carthage, I have still 
the spint of a Roman I have sworn to return It is 
my dut}^ to go, let the gods take care of the rest ’ 

Go he did — for the Senate, although deeply regretting 
his sacrifice, decided to follow his advice, neither the 
earnest persuasions of his ftiends and well-wishers, nor 
his wife's entreaties, would mduce him to remam and 
brealc his parole , true to his word, he voluntanl}'' returned 
to his ciiams and bondage, and to the death he expected, 
although whether tins came from the sicicness already 
upon him, or from the cruelty of lus captors, is not 
knoira -mth certainty 

As a slai-e of Carthage, he had deemed himself un- 
u'ortliy even to enter Rome, but his name goes doivn 
to history as that of one of the noblest of her sons, as 
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a shinmg example oi a man who valued Ins ovu and 
his country’s honour more tlian his life, and kept his 
word at all costs 

More than a hundred years before, a Greek called 
Pythias had kept his word as faitlifully as the Roman 
Regulus Condemned to death for some offence by the 
tyrannical Dionysius, he begged leave to go home first 
and arrange his affairs, promismg to come back tvjthm 
a stated time, and saying that he had a fnend, Damon, 
who would be surety for his return, and, if he failed to 
appear, take his place and die by the hands of the 
executioner 

Dionysius, though much astonished, gave him leave 
to go on these conditions, and although time went on 
and Pythias did not return, Damon remained calm and 
trustful, saying he had full confidence in Pythias' 
honour, and that should any accident prevent him 
coming back to redeem his word, he himself would be 
happy in saving hxs fnend’s life even at the expense of 
his own Even when the very hour of the execution 
arrived, his faith still remained unshaken and he still 
declared he knew that his fnend would not have been 
untrue to him and that it was only mischance, and not 
by Pythias’ own wiU, that he must suffer m his stead; 
nor was his trust misplaced — ^for at the very last moment, 
when the stroke was about to fall, Pythias appeared on 
the scene, and having embraced his fnend, himself stood 
forward to receive the sentence, rojoicing that he had 
come ]ust in time But Dionysiui, felt that neither of 
^oth so true and faithful-neither Pythias, 
who had kept his parole, nor Damon, who had so 
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trusted his word — ^must lose their lives; he pardoned 
Pythias, and entreated that he and Damon would 
admit him, as a third, to their wonderful friendship 
'Word of honour' ’ We use the phrase easily enough, 
but it IS good all the same to think how much it stands 
for, and what splendid deeds of heroism the simple 
words 'I promise' have called forth, not only among 
the old Greeks and Romans, but also m our own time 
as when m 1914 Belgium gave her all to stand by a 
tom 'scrap of paper ’ 
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AGAINST ODDS 
(Story of Horaliits Codes) 

There is always something especially fascinating and 
dramatic about the idea of wonderful oi heroic deeds 
which have been performed in the face ofsccmini'ly liopc- 
less disadvantages — as for instance in the Bible story 
of how the unkno^\'Il shepherd-boy, David, vent out 
alone, armed only with a small sling, ngainsl the 
soldier-giant Goliath, and slew him But there can 
scarcely ever have been a more striking instance of a 
fight agamst odds than tliat ot Horatius Coclcs^ w!io, 
with only two comiadcs to help him, set at defiance a 
whole army! 

It happened m the year 507 b c. when the langs who 
had been banished from Rome were trjung to return, 
by the help of the Etruscans Lars Porsena, a great 
Etruscan chieftain, had come to the aid ol the c\-king 
Tarqumius Stiperbus and his son Sextus, and Lord 
Macaulay, in his Lays of Ancient Rome, which many 
boys and girls have read (and those who have not should 
make haste to do so, or they will be missing a very great 
deall), tells how 

Laxs Poisona of Closiutn, 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great House of Tarqum 
Should suffer wroag no more, 
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and how determined to restore to this ancient royal 
family what he believed to be their nghts he 

Bade Ins messengers nde forth 
East and west and south and north 
To summon his array 

The Etruscans came flockmg to his standard and that 
of Tarqmnius Superbus and gathering his great army 
he marched upon the city of Rome, into which the 
country people from the scattered farms and villages 
round about were pounng as refugees fleeing in terror 
from the advancing Etruscans for once within the gates 
they had not only the defences of the city itself to 
guard them but the natural defence of the liver Tiber 
as a barner between themselves and the enemy 

Happily for the Romans, the nver was too swift and 
deep to be forded and there was only one bridge across 
It guarded at its further side by a fort called Janiculum 
but the fort soon fell before the Etruscans and m all 
haste the Roman leaders, or Fathers of the City as they 
were called, held a council and decided that their only 
hope now lay in at once destroying the bridge, they 
could not blow it up — d5maimte had not been mvented 
m those dsys — hat as Jf was built of wood not iron 
they could hew it down but the fear was that the enem} 
ould be upon them and upon the bndge before the\ 
had done so 

Then it was that Horatius the captain of the River 
Gate {who had not then earned his surname of Codes, 
which means One Ejed) made the offer on the strength 
of which he has been remembered through the centuries 
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as one oi tic most gallant figures m history In order 
to gam time for the Romans to cut through the supports 
of the bridge, he volunteered, with only two otlier men 
to help him, to hold it against llie whole Etruscan aiinj’’! 

Such a feat — three men against thousands' — might 
well seem the wildest absurdity, but in actual fact it 
was not so impossible as it sounds. As Macaulay m 
the poem makes Horatius say 

'In yon strait path a thousand 
May ^veU be stopped by three, 

Nov, who Mill stand On either hrmd, 

And keep the bndge with me’ ' 

Desperate though the venture was, the two volunteers 
he called for were at once forthcoming — one called 
Spunus Lartius, and another called Hermmius— and rvith 
the consent of the council, who saw tliat it was tlioir 
best chance, Hhe dauntless three,' as the poem calls 
them, went forth to the further end of the bridge to 
face an army, while below them, m frantic haste, the 
Romans were hewing and hackmg at the planks and 
stanchions 

Meantime, the conquenr^ enemy had been steadily 
advancmg, rank upon, rank, in all the splendour of 
lymg banners, fiashmg armour, and battle array, and 
when they came near enough to the bridge to see that 
the force opposed to them consisted of three men only, 
a great xoai u5 scomfid lau^ter went up from the 
Tuscan soldiers, who must indeed have felt much as 
Gulhver would have done had he found himself coolly 
defied by a Lilliputian* 
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But they had not reckoned on the strength of the 
position which Horatius and his companions had taken 
up, for the entrance to the bridge was so narrow that 
not more than three could advance upon it at once, and 
the first to do so found themselves resisted by three of 
the finest warriors in the Roman army, and fell before 
their swords and spears Three more advanced to the 
attack, only to meet with a like fate, and again and 
agam this happened, until at length the Etruscans 
began to waver and draw off. 

Was none tiiat would be foremost 
To lead such dtre attack, 

But those behind cned 'Forvyard'' 

And those before cned ‘Back^' 

and still the dauntless three stood ready for them with 
their blood-stamed swords, while Horatius mocked 
them and dared them to come on 
But the race against time was now won — for while 
that amazmg fight of three against a host was being 
fought out, the timbers had been hewui through, and 
the bridge was tuttermg, and the three defenders heard 
shouts of warning from the Romans, urgmg them to 
rush back, and save tbemsel'ves, before it fell 

Back across the crackmg bridge, winch could now 
scarcely hear one man’s \veight, Spurius Lartius darted 
to safety, and Hemnnius foUowed. then turning, and 
seeing Horatius still on guard, they would Dm have 
returned to stand by him once more—buL at that 
moment the bridge fell, coUapsmg into the water \viih 
such a thunderous crash as half-drowned tlie wild 
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shouts of tniimph with yhich the Romans, who saw 
themselves saved, greeted its destruction 
Horatius, who had held the entrance behind a ram- 
part of slam enemies, still stood on the further ban’k— 
sore wounded now, and alone, with the whole of Lars 
Porsena's army before him, and behind the wide and 
swirlmg yellow waters which cut him off from the 
shelter of Rome 

For one instant he stood there, a gallant, gory figure, 
watched with breathless anxiety by his Roman friends , 
then he turned and, with one brief prayer to the nver- 
§od, Father Tiber, in whom all Romans in those days 
believed, dived, worn and wounded and in his heavy 
armour, into the raging nver 
One version of the story says that he was drowned, 
but Macaulay, himself a great historian, prefers to 
accept the statement of Livy that he came safely to 
shore, and tells us m his poem how the throngmg, 
enthusiastic crowds, cheering, weepmg, and applandmg, 
swept Horatius in triumph through the River Gate into 
the city of Rome which he had saved 
Honours and lands were bestowed upon him by his 
grateful country, and although his career was in a sense 
over (for he could not, lame and lialf-bhnd as he thence- 
forth was, become a consul or lead an army), yet there 
was no Roman more deeply honoured than he, and so 
well-beloved was he by his fellow-citizens that once, at 
a time of famine, 300.000 of them brought him each a 
tiny s food, m order that their champion who bad 
guarded the Tiber against an army should hot 
suffer M ant. ^ 
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The Romans also set up a memonal of him, m the 
form of a statue of Horatras in his armour, winch they 
placed m the Comitmm 

And underneath is wntten. 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old 
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'THE FURY OF THE NORTHMEN' 

(Sioo' ofBrytknoth, Earl of Essex) 

'From Ghoulies and Ghosties, from long-leggity beasties, 
and things that go bumpl m the night, Goad Lord, 
deliver us ' 

In these modem days it seems almost incredible that 
such a supplication as this, which sounds to our modem 
ears like part of an. old fairy-tale, or the quamtly-worded 
prayer of a little child fnghtened m the dark, should 
ever have been seriously prayed in real churches, yet 
It was at one time actually part of the old Scottish litany ' 
Of course in these days Scottish people know a great 
deal too much to pray any loiter about such nonsense 
as that, and there is also another old prayer, which 
used to be a regular part of our Enghsh htany, but has 
now been cut out 'From the fury of the Northmen, 
Good Lord, deliver us ’ 

But It was a real aud earnest prayer enough in the 
old days when watchers on the coast might at any 
time see to their horror suspiciously curved and bnght- 
colourcd sails approaching from the horizon, and as 
tliey drew nearer be able to recognize the ‘Long 
Seipents, as the black Damsh ships were called, their 
prows caPr’cd with the heads of snakes and llieir gilded 
sterns into the tails of reptdes, and know that their 
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dreaded foes, the men of the North — Vikings as they 
were called — ^were indeed upon them 

These fierce and strong sea-rovers, who loved fighting 
for its own sake almost as much as they loved plunder, 
and looked upon the Chnstian churches as an insult to 
their gods 0dm and Thor, had long hamed the Enghsh 
coasts, until at last they found an opponent more 
powerful than themselves m King Alfred the Great, who 
heat them in battles on land, built large ships {which 
were the beginning of the greatness of the Bntish 
Navy) with which to challenge theirs at sea, and finally 
gained the mastery over them and kept them out of 
the land. 

But after the times of Alfred and his grandson, the 
fleet which they had made the safeguard of England was 
allowed to go to rack and rum. The Hanes returned 
again and again When tlie weak Ethelred II came to 
the throne it seemed as if the English the Danes now had 
to encounter were not the bold and hardy race their 
ancestors of a century before had been. 

But the Danes themselves had softened too to some 
extent, and although they still deemed it a point of 
honour for their 5 'oung men to have done a certam 
amount of sea-ro'smg before the^'’ settled down, ^red 
now not so much for conquest, like the war-hke Vilongs 
of old, as for plunder, and so long as they had tre^ure 
to show for their raidfe, were wjllmg enough to forgo 
the fighting and spare their enemy s lives and lands. 

There were still m England men left vitli pride enough 
to feel the sliame of stooping to bnberi-, and sense 
enough to see that the Danes, if thus encouraged, would 
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Simply come back again for more treasure'^ihd more, 
but to Kmg Etheired and the cowardly nobles of tbe 
Court this buying off of liie enemy seemed a capital 
resource — far better than a brave resistance — and a 
tax called Danegeld was levied on the people to raise a 
fund With which to bnbe the Vikmgs to go away, and 
leave the English in peace. 

But there was one man— Brythnoth. Earl of Essex— 
who determined that he at least would be no party to 
such behaviour, that if those m power would neither 
keep the fleet m a condition to dnve the 'Long Serpents' 
back from the coast nor send armies to repel the Danes 
when they landed, he himself would at aJl events show 
the invaders that there were still those left m England 
who would not ennge to them 
He was a nch and important man, the cliief dispenser 
of justice m his East-Saxon earldom, and known for his 
many gilts of chanty, and as a founder of churches and 
convents, and when he resolved to make his lone stand 
against the Vikmgs, he retired (after first mdkmg his 
vill and placing it in the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury— which shows that he undertook his bold 
venture 'witli Ins eyes open, facmg the fact of how it 
was likely to end) to his home, the Manor House of 
Hadlcigh—most likely a group of one-story buildings 
like bams, in an enormous farmyard, some serving ns 
Store-hou'ics and some as Inung-rooms for the carl's 
many retainers, servants, and guests, where he caused 
all the Joung men in his earldom to undergo inihtary 
training, and himself provided horses and weapons 
for them 
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Then in the year ggi the expected raid from hi 
Vikings came, a fleet of ninety-three of the drmd i 
'Long Serpents,' with many lesser ships meant f ’ 
plimder, sailed for England under the sea king, 
or Anlaff 

The Danes landed on the east coast, and plunder, i 
the towns of Sandwich and Ipswich, which atkmptfli 
no defence: and encouraged by their easy succes, 
sailed into the mouth of the River Blacicwator, an'i 
began to collect treasure at Moldon, but on retuniiml 
to their ships, they found not only that the tide woul’i 
not yet serve for re-embarlong, but that upon di- 
further hank were drawn up, in battle away, a coap.auy 
of English, soldiers Their numbers, however, weij. 
plainly far inferior to those of the Danes, and oinf 
sent a contemptuous message to the old earl, wit,, 
stood sword m hand at the head of his warriors, bidtli„,, 
him make his peace with gold. 

But instead of surrender, and a promise of (he heavy 
bnbe Olaf demanded, the messenger received fco,„ 
Bryfhnoth only the bold answer- 'Hear, 0 thou sailori 
the reply of this people instead of Danegeld, tliou si,aj, 
have from them the edge of tlie sirord and the pom, 
of the spear Here stands an Enghsh earl, who w,ii 
defend Ills earldom and the Ian* of Ins lang Point 
and edge shaE judge hetireen us ' 

AMiouKh doubriess taken by surpnse by this un- 
expected resistance, the Danes were ready enough t„ 
engage m the conflict, nhich tlicy mus have la, own 
wa's Liost bound to end m sweeping victory for them- 
selves, seeing how supenor were tliar forces, and as i( 
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■tins "Were not enough, as soon as the tide ebbed and left 
the salt-marshes dry, Brythnoth in a spirit of qmxotry 
■flimg generalship to the winds for love of fair-play and 
offered the enemy (who had hitherto striven in vam to 
force theiT way across Blackwater bridge, being always 
beaten back} free passage and an open held for the fight 
After that all was ovei—the odds were too hopelessly 
uneven, but none the less, the battle raged long: 
fiercely, and the Danes had to fight hard for every inch 
of ground they gained 

Brythnoth himself slew one of the enemy’s leaders, 
and although wounded in so doing, still fought on, 
though With failing strength, he was wounded again, 
his hand being pierced by a dart, with which a boy 
beside him slew the Dane who had aimed it. instantly 
withdrawing it and hurling it back, then another of 
the Vikings, seeing the carl smtang, advanced to plunder 
him, but Brythnoth still had strength to strike him 
down with his battle-axe That, however, was his lost 
blow, and having gathered his strength for one last 
cheer to his followers he sank down, thanking Gad for 
all the ]oys he had known on earth and praymg that 
grace might be granted to his soul and that his spmt 
might be sped with peace 

With tliat prayer he died , but aa old wamor stood over 
tos body, urpng the others to Sght on, and crying 
bhame on him that thinks to 9y from such a field as 
this' 

They did not fly, that fight— known as the Battle o£ 
Blackivater— was fought out to its bloody end, and 
when the falling of darkness ended the struggle and 
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gave the English survivors a chance to escape, there 
were but few who still lived to do so 
Although the Earl of Essex had given his life instead 
of his gold rather than submit to the Danes, his action 
had not shamed Ethelred the Unready into refraining 
from doing so, the sea-raiders bore away with them a 
bnhe of fen thousand pounds of silver, and wth it 
the head of Brythnoth as a trophy 
One of Biythuoth’s retamers, who had fought bravely 
in the battle, had m the days of peace been a nunstrel 
at the manor of Hadleigh He had been near enough 
to his master on the held of Blaclnrater to hear his 
last words and when more peaceful times came, he 
ever loved ’to dwell on them, and to sing to his harp 
the praises of the gallant old carl who had chosen death 
rather than defeat or dishonour Surely among all 
the songs and legends ol past hero®, he could have found 
few themes more worthy of Jus mmstrelsy 
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FAITHFUL SERVICE 
(St<»y of toyal daves) 

It is good to know that even a record so black as that 
of slavery is bnghtened here and there by beautiful 
instances of the faithfulness of slaves devoted to then 
masters, as such devotion could surely only have been 
inspired by kindness and consideration, it may be 
thought of as honour to both n^ster and man 
There was for instance, as long ago as a d 533, the 
case of Leo, slave of Gregory, Bishop of Langres, who 
when the bishop’s young nephew Attalus was kept 
pnsoncr, and held for high ransom, by the Franks, 
declared that 'if he were given leave to go, he would 
deliver him from captivity ' 

Permission being readily granted, he went to Trfeves, 
the place where he knew Attalus to be, but although he 
saw his young master— now reduaid to living as a ragged 
herdsman — ^he had no chance of spcakmg to him, so, as 
his next move m the game he had set himself to play, 
he contnved to get himself sold as a slave to the Frank 
who held Attalus prisoner, and being a super-excellent 
cook, soon managed to make himself a most valued 
servant and to get mto hi^ favour 
He Was too cautious to diow any sign of recognizing 
Attalus, and managed to give him a huit that they rnust 
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seem strangers to each other, and it was not until he 
had spent a whole year m the Frank’s service that he 
one day wandered, as if merely out for a stroll, on to 
the ground where Attaios was watching the herds of 
horses, and without even lookmg round at him. Jest 
they should be observed speaking together, but with 
his back turned towards Attains, said to him 'This is 
the time for thoughts of home* When thou hast led 
the horses to the stable to-night, sleep not Be ready 
at the first call’’ 

It chanced that that very night one of the Frank’s 
guests, a young man given to joking, said jestingly to 
Leo. 'Tell me, ^vilt not thou some night take one of 
those horses, and run away to thine own home ^ * But 
the slave answered so boldly. 'Please God, it is what I 
mean to do this very night,’ that the other, supposmg 
that he spoke in fun, merely responded lightly 'I shall 
look out, then, that thou dost not carry off anythmg 
of mme,’ and they separated both laughmg 

But when all the house was hushed in sleep, the slave 
stole out to the stable where Attains — wide avi'ake 
enough now, and all ready to saddle the tu'o swiftest 
horses — usually slept, and findmg he had no weapon, 
actually went back to his master's sleeping hut and 
took his sword and shield' It was a rash act which 
might have proved fatal, for qmet tliough he tned to 
be, the Frank awoke and asked who was tliere, but 
Leo had the presence of mind to answer so naluralh 
‘It IS I — Leo I have been to call Attains to take out 
the horses early — he sleeps as hard .as a drunkard,’ tiiat 
the master vent placidlv to sleep again and tlie sln\c 
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got awa.y -with his booty Both armed now as well as 
mounted, Leo and Attains, having managed to pass out 
of the enclosure unobserved, rode as iar as the Mouse, 
but there found the bridge guarded and had to wait 
till night, when they swam the nver, casting loose their 
horses and supportmg themselves on pieces of wood 
they found on the bank 

They had brought no food with them, but luckily 
found in a wood a tree with plums on it, and refreshed 
themselves with these, and a night’s sleep, before gomg 
on towards Rhcims All the time they were listenmg 
for pursuit, and at last hearing some horsemen approach- 
ing, hid behmd a bush with their swords drawn It 
was well they did so in time * lor the riders turned out 
to be the pursuers they dreaded, and when they halted 
close beside them, to arrange then harness, one was 
heard to say ‘ Woe to me that thosf* rogues have made 
off, and have not been caught 1 On my salvation, if I 
catch them, I will have one hung and the other chopped 
into little bits'’ But ternfic as the threat sounded, it 
was but an empty one, for the hunters soon rode off, 
quite unaware that they were leivmg their quarry 
behind them 

That night the^ two exhausted travellers almost 
into Rheuns, and at early dawn found them- 
sel-\gs at the house of the pnest Paul, who was a friend 
0 Bishop Gregory’s, and was enchanted to see them, 
but had scruples about givmg them food, as it was 
agmnst the rules of the Church for the fast to be broken 
before mass , but on then pleaduig that it was the fourth 
day smee they had toudied bread or meat, he gave way, 
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they put the French and Amencans under hatdies, 
hit the negro free, and finding him amusing, had him 
entertam them while they caroused, and this Eustache 
did to such good purpose that at last he got them 
completely off their guard, and so found opportunity 
to release and rearm the pnsoners, with the result that 
the tables were turned upon the pirates, who together 
with their ship were made captive and talsen to 
Baltimore 

There Eustache hired himself out to work— givmg all 
his earnings to help Ihe ruined French who owing to 
the revolt among the negroes had taken refuge there — 
until Monsieur Belm believed that all was sufficiently 
peaceful in Haiti to allow him to venture back , but he 
found the state of things there worse than ever, and 
came near bemg murdered by a party of infunated 
blacks Eustache, having been separated from him m 
the crowd, did not know whether his master ^yere alive 
or dead, but, determined to save, if not him, at least his 
property, he contnved to hide some boxes of valuables, 
and having at length, after makmg diligent inquiry, re- 
discovered Monsieur Belm, he succeeded for a second 
tune m getting him, with his property, safely on board 
a ship bound for Baltimore 
Monsieur Behn lived for the rest of his life at Port au 
Pnnee, where Eustache continued in his service , and 
finding that the poor old gentleman’s eyesight began 
to fail, he secretly had himself taught to read, that be 
might be to his master, iM>t merely his 'right hand,' 
but his eyes as wdl 

Monsieur Belm, before he died, set his slave free. 
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tkey put tlie French and Amencans under hatches, 
left the negro free, and finding him amusing, had him 
entertain them while they caroused, and this Eustache 
did to such good purpose tliat at last he got them 
completely off their guard, and so found opportunity 
to rdease and rearm the pnsoners, with the result that 
the tables were turned upon the pirates, who together 
with their ship were made captive and taken to 
Baltimore 

There Eustache hired himself out to work— givmg all 
his earnings to help the mined French who owing to 
the revolt among the negroes had taken refuge there — 
until Monsieur Belin believed that all was sufficiently 
peaceful m Haiti to allow him to venture back, but he 
found the state ci things there worse than ever, and 
came near being murdered by a party of infuriated 
blacks Eustache, having been separated from him in 
the crowd, did not know whether lus master were ahve 
or dead, but, detennined to save, if not him, at least his 
property, he contrived to hide some boxes of valuables, 
and having at length, after making dibgent inquiry, re- 
discovered Monsieur Belin, he succeeded for a second 
tune in getting him, "with his property, safely on board 
a ship bound for Baltimore 
Monsieur Belin lived for the rest of his life at Port au 
Pnnee, where Eustache continued in his service, and 
finding that the poor old gentleman's eyesight began 
to fail, he secretly had himself taught to read, that he 
might be to his master, not merely his ‘right hand, 
but his eyes as well 

Monsieur Belin, before he died, set his slave free, 
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besides leaving him a large hgacy, but he still continued 
to work for his living, regarding his inhcntance simply 
as a trust for his late master’s distressed countr5nnen, 
and spending it m constant acts of chanty So famous 
did he become for his ceaseless deeds of benevolence, 
that m 1831 he was awarded one of the prizes allotted 
each year, under the will of Monsieur Monthyon, to the 
doer of the noblest act which could be discovered , but 
Eustache himself seemed much surpnsed by the admira- 
tion his doings excited, and stated simply ‘Indeed I 
am not domg this for men, but for the Master above ’ 

Then there %vas the negro in St Domingo who, when 
all the other slaves on the estate where he worked 
revolted and massacred their master and his family, 
not only managed to save two of the children and to 
escape with them to Carolina, but afterwards, by working 
very hard and livmg very frugally, not merely to support 
them, but to have them brought up and educated m a 
way befitting the sons of a gentleman, even giving them 
each a dollar every week to spend* — ^kindness which 
the eldest repaid when, having grown up and become 
very prosperous, he treated the good old slave with the 
greatest mdulgence and afrectiou, makmg him an over- 
seer on his estate, building him a house, and givmg 
him, in memory of old days, a dollar every week for 
pocket-money 

Or agam, there was the case of the negro Dunez, 
who, all the other slaves on his widow'ed mistress’s estate 
having deserted her when French law liberated them m 
1848, not only stayed with her faithfully, and tned to 
keep as much of the land still cultivated as was possible 
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with only lus wife and young son to help him, worlung 
without any wage, but hbonred ceaselessly, in the lime 
he could spare from the land, alhccping up the ihhcs 
w'liich protected it fioni the sea on the low inaishy 
coast of northern South Amedea, nalching there cvew 
spring tide, for nights together, that he mighl he quick 
to repair any breach in the embankment, until, after 
nearly three years, some especially lugh tides proved 
too much for his unaided efforts, and the w hole plantatjou 
was flooded, when he patiently set to work again to 
repair the damage as well as ho could The government 
at Cayenne, hcanng of all he had done, mvnrdcd him a 
pnae founded for the most mentonous labourer in the 
countrj— the sum of 600 francs and admission for his 
son into the college of the capital, but it was still his 
mistress, rather than himself, of wliom her loyal sla^'^ 
thought — her son, and mol his own, WiU sent to the 
college and the 600 francs were spent on his outfit, 
while Dunez himself continued in his faithful service 
The following year Pans awarded him tlic first pnze of 
Virtue 

Nor are these the only instances in winch faithful 
slaves have sliown themselves as true and devoted to 
their owners, as that free servant, old Adam, who says in 
ids You Like li 

Master, go oa, and I will follov thee 
To thfi last gasp, with lovt and loyalty 1 
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SIX 'GOOD MEN AND TRUE' 

{Story of the cUtzetis oj Calais) 

People who are old enough to rememher the Great 
War — and more especially the latter end of it, when the 
enemy were so near, so very near, the Channel ports— 
know the tremendous importance which was attached 
to those ports, commanding as they do the coast-line of 
England with only a narrow stnp of sea between, and 
how the great commander Sir Douglas Haig proclaiined 
that we must if need were fight to the last man, 'with 
our backs to the wall,’ to prevent the Germans getting 
through to them , and even cCTitunes ago, although long- 
distance guns had not then been invented, England 
was well aware how invaluable it would be to her to 
have a hold cm any of those ports, and more especially 
on Calais, which had a strong fortress and faced the 
narrowest point, the Straits of Dover, 

So clearly was this realized that when, in 1346, 
Edward III gained a great victory over the French at 
the Battle of Crecy, he then marched straight upon 
Calais, above which floated defiantly the blue standard 
of France -with its golden hhes, and beside it the banner 
of the governor of the toiTu, Sir Jean de Vienne, and sent 
m a herald, witli a trumpeter before him, calhng upon 
the governor to give up tiie town to Edward, King of 
England — and of France, for that too he claimed to be 
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But Sir Jean, answered that he held the town for 
Phihppe VI, king of France, and would defend it to 
the last The herald rode back with tliat answer, and 
Edward prepared to take the town by force He did 
not, however, attempt to attack it and take it by direct 
assault — ^he knew too well the almost hopeless strength 
of the fortress, he merely encamped before it with his 
great conquering army— his knights and squires, among 
whom was the gallant young Pnnee of Wales who had 
]ust Won his spurs at Crecy, his men-at-arms, each 
attended by three followers, and his archers, of whom 
it was said that each ' went into battle with three men’s 
lives at his girdle, ’ meaning the three arrows kept there 
ready 10 his hand 

The English soldiers did not ‘dig themselves m* by 
making trenches, as those of the present day would do , 
but they set up tents for thanselvcs, and parties of 
them rode off mto the surrounding country and came 
back dnving before them herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep or droves of pigs which they had taken from the 
peasants, and at night those who watched from the 
towers of Calais would see red flame-lights against the 
sky. and guess that they showed where farms and home- 
steads had been set on fire by the enemy After a 
while they saw. too, that the English were busy biuldmg 
t ernselves thatciied wooden huts- — a regular town of 
them, arranged in streets, with an open market in the 
midst— and Sir Jean de Vienne realized that Calais was 
m a state of siege, and that Edward did not mean to 
waste his men on vam attacks upon the fortress walls, 
but was settling down to starve him out 
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The governor hoped, however, that the king of France 
would be able to raise another army and come to his 
relief, and in any case was determined to hold out to 
the last; and iwth this intention he called together the 
poor of the city, to the number of 1,700, men, women, 
and children, and ordered them out of the town, knowing 
that if they stayed they could only starve, and would 
be a hindrance to him in his endeavour to resist the 
besiegers 

But to the poor people themselves it seemed temble 
to be thus thrust out from their homes and as it were 
straight into the jaws of the enemy, and they went 
along weepmg and lamenting, until they were stopped 
by the English soldiers and asked why they had come 
out of the town, when they answered that they had been 
sent out because there was no food for them But 
Edward, touched by their pitiful case, sent orders that 
not only should they pass safely through his camp, 
but that before they left they should all have a hearty 
meal — their first for many a day — ^and a small sum of 
money given them, so that many of them left praymg 
aloud for their kmdly enemy 

After that the siege went on, showmg no sign of commg 
to an end, and after a while Queen Phihppa and all 
the laches of her court came over from Engfancf to visit 
their husbands, fathers, or brothers m the queer wooden 
town, to which week by week farmers and butchers, 
merchants and weavers, came to sell the campers food, 
weapons, cloth, and whatever else they could require 

A strange, bnght, glittenng place it must have looked 
to those fair ladies who had come to make it still more 
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gay and colourful, TOth jts many-coloured bantJcr? and 
pennons floating gaily m tlio sca-ivmd, and the kniglits 
iji their shining armour and nchly-embroidcrcd surtouts , 
and a bnght and bnlliant life they Jed there, with Ihcir 
gallant and courtly warriors 
But while in the camp without the walls there was 
dancing and feasting and revelry, intlnn the city those 
were dark days indeed, supplies within the town were 
running lower and lower, such was the vigilance of the 
English soldiers that hardly any of the food brought 
by land got through, and tlic garrison might have been 
starved out had it not been for two Abbeville sailors, 
Marant and Mestncl, who used under cover of darkness 
to guide in boats laden with meat and bread, and always 
managed somehow to make tbcir escape when the 
English ships gave chase But after a while King 
■Edward defeated them, by building on the shore a 
great wooden castle m. which he placed engines of war, 
with forty men-at-arms and two hundred archers, wdio 
kept such close watch and ward, that the Abbeville 
sailors could no longer enter the harbour, so that that 
source of supply was cut off from the to^vn 
But the besieged were now upheld by the hope that 
Phihppe VI was at last coming to their rescue, and 
come he did — one mght the almost starving garrison 
saw vath unspeakable jay, on the hill of Sandgate just 
behind the English camp, the moonlight gleaming on 
the white tents, silvery armour, and flymg pennons of 
the French army, and believed themselves saved 
But the ways to the town were blocked— the English 
fleet guarded the coast road, the English soldiers guarded 
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the bridge, and close beside Calais was a fortified tower 
Philippe VI, after a few useless skirmishes, sent a 
challenge to Edward III to come and do battle upon a 
fair field, but the English kmg made answer that as he 
had spent much money on the siege, been almost a 
year before Calais, and nearly become its master, he 
would not now come out of his camp merely to gratify 
his enemy, three days were spent in parleying, and 
then — ^then the French king, with his great army, and 
without having made one real effort to rescue his brave 
subjects who for nearly a year had held his town m 
the face of slow starvation, went meekly away, a 
spectacle so humiliating, that the jeering song — 'The 
Kmg of France went up the hill, And then went down 
agam’ — is a nursery rhyme to the present day 

Driven to despair at last by this desertion of them, 
the besieged could endure no longer, but asked for a 
parle}'’, and Edward sent Lord Basset and Sir Walter 
Mauny to meet Sir Jean de Vienne and arrange the 
terms of surrender. 

The governor owned that he could hold out no longer, 
and only asked that the king would be content with 
obtammg the city and fortress, letting its defenders go 
in peace, but Sir Walter Slauny W’as obliged to answer 
that King Edward would agree to nothmg but un- 
conditional surrender, and that lie meant to wreak 
his vengeance on the Calesians for all that their long 
resistance had cost him in time and money, and for 
damage done his ships, to which the governor braielj' 
made answer that he and the other knights and squires 
would 'endure fiir more than any man had done in such 
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a post, before they would consent that the smallest 
hoy m the town should fare worse tlian themselves,’ 
and entreated Sir Walter Manny to sue the king for 
mercy, 'for he had such an opmion of his gallantrj’ 
that he thought he would alter hts mmd ’ 

It seemed, however, that Sir Jean, had greatly over- 
estimated K-ing Edward's generosity, for the best terms 
he could win from him were, that he would pardon the 
gamson and to\vnsfolk only on condition that six of 
their chief townsmen should present themselves to him, 
coming forth with bare feet and heads, and with halters 
round their necks, carrying the keys of the town, and 
should give themselves up to him absolutely, to receive 
any punishment he saw fit to mete out 
When Sir Jean de Vienne called the citizens together 
and told them these hard terms, there was a great out- 
cry among them , and mdeed it was a dreadful choice 
enough which they had to make — either to resist and 
starve, to surrender themselves unconditionally to the 
mercy of a king who seemed so merciless, or to save 
themselves by saenfiemg the best and bravest of those 
who had endured with them so long 
Then Eustache de St Pierre, the nchest burgher in 
the town, spoke and said ‘Me^ieurs. high and low, it 
vould be a sad pity to suffer so many people to die 
through hunger, if it could be prevented , and to hinder 
it would be mentorious m the eyes of our Saviour. I 
Aave such fkiCfi and ■driKt m feicTmg grace before 'aod, 
if I die to save my townsmen, that I name myself as 
first of the six ’ 

On hearing these brave words, many of the towns- 
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people wept aloud, some threw themselves at his feet 
m a passion of gratitude, and one, Jean Daire, like 
himself an important citizen and greatly respected, rose 
and said. 'I will be second to my comrade Eustache ’ 
They were followed by Jacques Wissant, cousm to them 
both, then by his brother Pierre, and then by two more 
volunteers, who made up the six the English kmg 
demanded. 

The gates were opened and the six, wearing halters 
round their necks as their conqueror had commanded, 
passed out, accompanied by the governor and followed 
by the waihng people of the town Sir Jean, before 
he left them, pleaded earnestly with Sir Walter Maxmy 
to try to save these burghers, who had offered them- 
selves to save their fellow-citizens, and they were led 
into the presence of the Jong and his full court, where 
all knelt, the foremost saying* ‘Most gallant kmg, you 
see before you six burghers of Calais, who have all been 
capital merchants, and who bring you the keys of the 
castle and town We yield ourselves to your absolute 
will and pleasure in order to save the remainder of the 
mhabitants of Calais, who have suffered much distress 
and misery Condescend, tiierefore, out of your noble- 
ness of mmd, to have pity on us ’ 

'Kmg Y.'i'ffmd, msteadi c-i sWidiig ■a.wy 
mercy, ordered that they should be led away and their 
heads struck oft. 

Sucli utter lack of all chivalry seems so out of keeping 
with his humane treatment of the poor townsfolk driven 
out of Calais, that one is tempted to wonder whether it 
may not have been only a threat, or a test, but still, 
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tliose were rough days, and war is a rough game, so it 
IS quite possible he may really have meant it — and at 
all events, those about him fully believed that he did 
All the nohles pleaded with him vehemently to pardon 
the citizens, touched by their worn looks and simple 
heroism, Sir Walter Manny even danng to tell hun 
that such a sentence would tarnish his honour and 
bring repnsals on his own gamsons, but the long was 
not to be moved until, when the headsman had been 
actually sent for, Queen Philippa threw herself on her 
knees among the captives and pleaded with tears 
'Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed the sea, wth much 
danger, to see you, I have never asked you one favour; 
now I beg as a boon to myself, for the sake of the Son 
of the Blessed Mary, and for your love to me, that you 
wih be merciful to these men*’ 

There followed a tense silence, while all present 
waited m breathless suspense , then Edward exclaimed 
‘Dame, dame, would that you had been anywhere than 
here! You have entreated m such a manner that I 
cannot refuse you, I therefore give these men to you. 
to do with as you please * 

What the joyful Queen Philippa pleased to do with 
her prisoners was, to conduct them to her own apart- 
ments, make them welcome as her guests, entertain 
them with a fine dinner, and give them gifts of new 
garments, and of six nobles apiece, before settmg them 
free to return — ^liow blessing the English queen, we can 
well imagine' — to the city of Calais, whose inhabitants 
they had ransomed at the nsk of their own lives and to 
their everlasting honour 
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FAITH 

(Story of Joan of Arc) 

Early m the fifteenth century, there lived m a remote 
little village among the wld and beautiful hill-country 
of Lorrame, a httle French peasant-girl called Jeanne 
d’Arc Her child-life was a lonely, although as far as 
we know a happy one — she often spent long days 
watching the sheep or cattle aU by herself, without 
another soul in sight, or long hours kneeling alone at 
her prayers m the httle village chapel, for she was by 
nature deeply religious, superstitious too, as religious 
people of the ignorant peasant class were almost bound 
to be, and fanciful, as lonely children so often are, 
sometimes she would tell her friends among the country 
people that she had seen — as she might \ery easily 
have imagmed she did, in the dim chapel or among the 
misty hills — shadervvy, unearthly figures, and heard them 
speak, and the peasants in their simplicity were lei^* 
ready to believe this, and inclined to look upon Jeanne 
as a little saint 

But althougli in quiet far-away Lorraine there might 
be dreamj' peace, in the more populous parts of France 
the times vere slimng enough, for the Daupimi — or, 
as lie called liimsolf, Charles TH — was sirugglmg for 
his throne against the English, rumours of the war 
raging so near In reached o\en the placid little hill. 
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village where the family of d'Arc lived and sunk deep 
into the imaginative mind of Jeanne, who one day 
told her father that she had seen a strange unearthly 
light, heard a solemn voice, which said it was that of 
St Nichael and hade her go to the aid of the Dauphin, 
and seen a vision of St Catherine and St Margaret, 
nrgmg her to he virtuous and resolute, that these 
Visions had sometimes returned, and the voices still 
more often, always m the ringing of the chapel hells 
she heard them, and always they told her that she was 
Ordained by Heaven to go to help the Dauphin 
How far these visions and voices were anything more 
than the product of Jeanne’s own excited imagmation 
does not now concern us, it is enough that whether 
real or not, they at ail events seemed intensely so to 
her — for what we arc concerned with is the 'golden 
deed’ of the wonderful steadfastness and heroism with 
which she tried to obey them 
Her father, a practical man, who probably thought 
it all only another of his daughter’s queer fancies, 
advised Jeanne, at that time nearly grown-up, to find a 
good husband and get enough to do to put such ideas 
out of her mmd, although the girl assured him that she 
had taken, a vow never to marry , and although, shortly 
after, the peace of his quiet hills was broken by the 
war, and the enemy raided his village, burnt the chapel, 
and drove out the inhabitants, he still persisted, m 
response to his daughter's excited declarations that the 
visions and voices were constantly \vith her, telling her 
she ivas the girl who according to an old prophecy should 
dcbvtr France, and that she must make her way to a 
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certain noble, the Lord Baudncourt, who would take 
her to the Dauphin, with whom she must remain until 
he was cro\vned at Rheims ‘I tell thee, Jeanne, it is 
thy fancy ’ So she turned from him to her uncle, the 
viliage wheelwnght and carpenter, who was much more 
easy to convince, and who went with her all the long 
and dangerous journey, through rough wild countiy 
where they were liable to meet still rougher and wilder 
men, to the place where Baudncourt was 
When a message was brought to this lord that a young 
country girl, accompanied by an old peasant, was 
demanding to see him on the grounds that she had a 
mission from Heaven to save France, Baudncourt very 
naturally laughed and ordered the mad creature's 
dismissal, but finding that she still lingered in the 
town, and was being constantly seen, praying in the 
churches, and attractmg a great deal of attention, he 
thought It well to send for the girl and question her, 
and strange though her story was, he was so much 
impressed by her evident smcenty and intense convic- 
tion that he ordered two of his squire to conduct her 
to the Dauphin at the town of Chinon. giving her a 
horse for the journey, and a sword, and so. garbed m 
man’s attire (for the voices— or perhaps her own sound 
peasant’s common sense— had warned her that if she 
were now to play a man’s role among rough soldiery 
she bad better dress the part), Jeanne parted from her 
poor bewildered old uncle, who made his way back to 
his home, while his niece, accompamed by her squires, 
made hers to Chmon on her amazmg quest 
Being, after some difficulty, admitted mto the presence 
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of the Dauphin, she told him, as she had told Baudricourt, 
that she was commanded by Heaven to help him to coi^ 
quer his enemies, and to see him crowned at Rheims, and 
she also, or so he declared, told him many secrets known 
only to himself, and stated that St Cathenne had bidden 
her wear an old sword, marked with five crosses on tlio 
blade, which would be found hangmg m the saints 
cathedral at Fierhois, where sure enough it was 
All this made a deep impression and created a great 
stir, and many learned divmes held long and solemn 
discussions as to whether Jeanne were genumely inspired 
or possessed by demons, but at length they decided 
that she was really what she claimed to be — the chosen 
mstrument of Providence— and the efiect of her comingi 
on the troops on both sides, was immediate, for whereas 
the Dauphm’s soldiers were greatly heartened by 
believing they were to have Divine aid sent them, 
the Enghsh army, supposmg Jeanne a powerful witch, 
were put mto something like a panic 
So Jeanne set forth once more— but this time m 
state, at the head of a great body of troops and a convoy 
oi provisions— for the beleaguered city of Orleans 
When the besieged saw from the walls a girl clad m 
shming armour, mounted on a great white war-horse, 
and with a white banner fl5ring before her, approaching 
them, there was a cry 'The Maid of the Prophecy is 
come to dehver us*’ 


Thus encouraged, and further inspired by the sight 
of the maid leading on her men and herself fighting at 
their head, the French soldiers made short work of the 
fear^stneken English, the hue of forts was soon broken, 
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and the victorious troops triumphantly entered the 
town, bnngmg with them provisions m plenty for the 
starvmg mhabitants Orleans was saved 

For some days Jeanne — henceiorth known as the 
Maid of Orleans — remained withm the town, causmg 
dispatches to be thrown from the walls ordering the 
English leader, Lord Suffolk, to withdraw his troops 
according to the Dmnc Will; but finding that the 
commander refused either to obey her commands or 
believe that they were those of Heaven, she ordered 
her soldiers to advance against the besiegers, who still 
held the bridge, and some strong towers on it. 

The struggle which ensued lasted fourteen hours, and 
Jeanne herself was in the thickest of the fight, placing a 
scaling ladder with her own hands, and mounting it 
Once she was slightly wounded — the neck, by an 
arrow — ^and fell, and when, having been earned to the 
rear and tended, she reappeared on her white horse, 
the English, who had believed her killed, at sight of 
her were stricken with superstitious fear — ^some crying 
out that they saw St Michael fighting for the French — 
and easily beaten, they lost the bndge and the towers, 
and next day retreated, havmg prenously set their 
forts on fire 

They only retired a few miles, however, to the town of 
Jargeau, which the Maid of Orleans at once attacked 
In this fight she again fell — h ei-ng struck on the head 
with a stone — but lymg on the ground she cned ‘On, 
on, my countrymen, and fear notJimg, for the Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands 

The tmvn was taken and Lord Suffolk made pnsoner. 
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and it sefms that the enemy mvist then have lost heart, 
tor several other towns and fortresses which had been 
held against the Dauphm were now given up without a 
struggle, and there followed a battle at Patay ui which, 
the ilaid of Orleans, was so completely victorious that 
she urged the Dauphin to go straight to Rheims and be 
'Crowned there, as her voices had told her he should be. 

So, m hei shining armour and on her white hoise, 
Jeanne d'Arc— the peasant girl who so lately had 
watched the sheep and cattle among the quiet pastures 
of Lorraine — rode with the king she had helped to crown 
to his coronation, at the head of ten thousand men, 
whose wavering faith in her vaned according to the 
degree of her success, so that sometimes, when they 
swept all before them, they believed her inspired, and 
at others—as when the town of Troyes for a tune 
resisted— were ready to declare her an impostor; and 
indeed, what wonder if they were bewildered? 

But they came at last to the great cathedral of 
Rheims, and there the Dauphm was indeed croivned 
Charles the Seventh, the Maid of Orleans standing by 
him witii her white banner "flirough the ceremony, and 
when it was over, and the Crown placed on. his head, 
kneeling at his ieet and saying with tears that her 
mission was now over and that she asked for no reward 
save permission to retum to her home 
But the newly-made king would not let her go- 
Instead, he showered riches on her and msisted on 
keeping her near him, and she, obedient to her Idng’s 
conirnands, remained, and did her best to help both 
him and his soldiers, tlioi^h. she often begged to be 
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allowed to go home, and once hung up her armour in a 
church, meaning never to wear it again 

Then the war broke out once more, and the kmg 
appealed to the Maid of Orleans to know what her 
voices bade him do, but she had no longer a clear 
message to give him, so that the French soldiers lost 
faith in her as their inspired leader more and more, and 
grew to care for her so little that when, m an attack on 
Pans, she was again struck down, no one came to her 
aid; and some of her followers deserted her for one 
Catherine of 'Rochelle, who claimed to have inspired 
knowledge of the whereabouts of buried treasure, and 
then the old sword with the five crosses on the blade 
was broken, and men said Jeanne's power was broken 
with it The toils were closmg m about her 

The end came at the siege of Comprigne, when m 
tile retreat she was left alone, fightmg to the last, an 
archer dragged her off her horse, and she was taken 
pnsoner 

After that she was shut up in pnson, and brought out 
of it no less than sixteen times, to be accused of sorcery 
and heresy and what not, and tned and retried, and 
questioned and cross-questioned, and exammed and 
cross-examined, and threat^ed and terrorized, and 
wrought into a state in which (remember, she was but a 
girl of about twenty) in mortal fear of death by fire she 
signed — ^with a cross only, for she was but an uneducated 
peasant and could not wnte — a declaration that her 
visions and voices had come fiom the devil, after which, 
she was condemned to miserable imprisonment for life 
— for the wetched cowardly king, by •whom she had 
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stood so nobly, and for whom she had bravely spoken 
out even at her trial, abandoned her to her fate, nor did 
one of the nobles malcc the least attempt to save her 
But m her solitary imprisonment, she came to believe 
herself once more inspired, and put on agam the man S 
dress she had prormsed never more to wear , so she was 
denounced afresh as an heretical sorceress, and this time 
sentenced to be burnt to deatli. 

In the market-place of Rouen, witli a crowd of 
spectators looking on, as if at a pageant, this infamous 
sentence was earned out Such was the end of Jeanne 
d'Arc, once Maid of Orleans Bound to the stake, she 
begged for a crucifix, and a man in the crowd, to his 
lasting honour, tied two sticks together and gave them 
to her, and she was last seen, in the glare of the flames, 
amid the wreathing smoke and devouring fire, gasing at 
the cross and callmg upon Chnst 
It IS hundreds of years since the burnt ashes of Jeanne 
d'Arc's body were thrown into the Seme, and only a- 
very few since the Roman Catholic Church pronounced 
her a saint , but she had already gone down to history 
as what the French and English soldiers saw her, m 
her glittering armour, on her white horse— a shining 
figure, belonging to the glonous company of dreamers 
who gave their all to make their selfless dreams come true. 
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‘GENTLE, VERY PERFECT KNIGHTHOOD' 
{Story of the Knights Hospitallers) 

Of all the old orders of knighthood, there is none with 
a finer record than the Order of St John, the members 
of which were trained, not only as soldiers, but as what 
we should now call medical missionanes, and who did 
so much in the way of tending the sick and receivmg 
poor stricken people into their hospitals and refuges 
that they were known as the Kmghts Hospitallers, and 
we may think of them as the hospitable knights — surely 
a good and honourable title’ Their flag of an eight- 
pointed white cross on a red ground stood then for what 
our Red Cross flag stands for to-day, and wherever in 
their neighbourhood tliere was plague or disaster, there 
the white cross was as sure to be seen as the red one 
would be now 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, havmg 
been driven by the Turks out of Rhodes, where their 
Order had been for two hundred and fifty years, they 
made their headquarters on flie little island oi Iflalta, 
that they might still continue their self-imposed task of 
protectmg Meditenanean travellers not only from the 
Turks, but also from the Moorish pirates On their first 
commg to take up their abode there, thej'’ found the 
rock- — for it was little more — a wild and desolate place 
enough, but at least its deeply indented northern shore 
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offered what was to them a vital necessity — a harhour, 
and withm a few years of their commg they had not only 
built themselves a fortress and a hospital, but the Citth 
Notahile, the chief town — a. poor dreary place when 
they first came— had become worthy of its name as a 
notable city, full of fine churches, houses, and in- 
firmaries, and surrounded with walls and battlements, 
while country houses stood upon the rocks, deep vaults 
were filled with com enough to last for months, the 
harbours were fortified and full of war-ships, and alto- 
gether the rock of Malta had become m its way as 
important a centre of civilization as the rock of 
Gibraltar is to-day 

So strong an arm of defence did the people all along 
the shores of Italy and Sicily find the knights agamst 
their Mohammedan enemies, the Turks and Moors, and 
so vahantly did they sweep the Mediterranean seas for 
the corsairs of Tunis, Tnpoli, and Algiers, winch were 
hotbeds of piracy, that at length the Turkish Sultan, 
Sulyman the Magnificent, determined to be nd of these 
interfering Christians, and united his huge armaments 
with tho*>e of the Barbary pirates, under the command 
of Mustafa and Piah, two of his own pashas, and Dragut, 
an Algenan corsair who had already made one vain 
onslaught on the island and was now to lead another 
attack upon it 

The Grand Master of the Order of St John, on 
leartung the 'ilanning news of the Euttan’s warlike 
intentions, called some of his Hospitallers together, 
told them his tidings, and saying ‘A formidable army 
and a cloud of harbanans are about to burst on this 
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isle Bretliren, they are the enemies of Jesus Christ 
The question is the deface of the faith, and whether 
the Gospel shall yield to the Koran’- — led the way to 
the church, where a solemn service was held, after which, 
all calmly awaited the coming siege 

To defend Citta Notabilc and all the rest of the island, 
the Grand Master had only 700 knights and 8,500 
soldiers. He sent in liaste to recall all members of the 
Order who were scattered abroad ui different countncs — 
Trance, Spain, Germany- — ^d he also made an appeal 
for help to King Philip II of Spam, to which the Duke 
of Alva, the Spanish Viceroy m Sicily, returned answer 
that aid should tf possible be sent to Malta if, until the 
fleet could be got ready, the Hospitallers could hold 
Port St Elmo, a strong fortress standing on a pomt of 
rock which divided the chief harbour of the island 
The Grand Master gave this important post of danger 
and honour to his Spanish knights, under the command 
of De Guerras , and divided his remaining knights accord- 
ing to their nationalities, giving one point of defence to 
the French and another to the English and Gennan 
On the i8th of May 1565, the defenders sighted the 
enemy fleet, which consisted of 159 ships, rowed by 
Chnstian galJej'-sJaveS, and caiTjung 30,000 Janissanes 
and Spahis, the latter being light horsemen from Albania 
and other Greek and Bulgarian provinces who had 
entered the service of the Sultan, and the former a 
brotherhood whose title meant New Soldiers, mainly 
natives of Circassia and Georgia, bought or captured in 
their youth by the Mohammedans, who knew nuthing 
of home or kindred and were bound not to ma^:3^ that 
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they might care for Nothing but the Sultan, each other, 
and the honour of their company These troops made 
a bnhiant pageant, for the umforms and head-dresses 
of the Jamssaries were of the richest stuffs and most 
gorgeous colours, their very weapons being encrusted 
with gold and gems, while the Albanians, who were 
great plunderers, spaikled, as did also the harness of 
their horses, with stolen jewels 
The leaders held a council, and although Piali would 
iain have waited ior the arrival of Pragut, Mustafa, in 
fear of being caught by the Spanish fleet if he lost time, 
urged that they should at once lay siege to Fort St 
Elmo, believing that the little fort (which could not 
contain more than 300 men) would not hold out more 
than a few days 

So the Turks set up batteries on the land side of 
Fort St Elmo, a heavy cannonade was started, and well 
within a week a breach had been opened in the walls, 
and that night, when the wounded were sent by boat to 
the headquarters at the Borgo, De Guerras sent with 
them the knight La Cerda, to report to the Grand Master 
and ask help He did so urgently, declaring that the 
fort could not possibly hold out more than a week and 
might be thought of hke a sick man who could only be 
kept aiive by constant succour and remedies , to which 
the Grand Master cnishingly responded. ‘ I will be doctor 
myself, and will bring others with me who, if they 
cannot cure you of fear, will at least be brave enough 
to prevent the infidels from seizing the fort ’ 

But there was no need, no one among the defenders 
was showing the white feather,’ as the saying is, save 
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La Cerda himself, and although the Grand Master, in 
his anxiety to share to the full the desperate pen! of 
the garrison (which he too well knew that La Cerda 
had in no way exaggerated), did actually intend to go 
to the fort himself, he was dissuaded by his knights, 
great numbers of whom themselves volunteered for the 
desperate service of helping to keep the white cross 
flag flying there 

Then the Grand Master sent his nephe^v to Messina 
to give ihe Viceroy of Sicily a chart of the entrance to 
the harbour, with a list of signals, and to urge him to 
hasten to the relief of Malta, askmg especially that the 
knights recalled from foreign lands, who had not arnved 
before the siege began, might be sent out in two ships 
belongmg to the Order 

He returned with an assurance from the Viceroy that 
the fleet should sail on the 15th of June at latest, and 
fresh miimctions to mamtam Fort St Elmo at all costs 

So the siege dragged on The defenders attempted 
a. raid on the enemy trenches, but %^ere driven out, 
and under cover of the smoke of the artillery, which 
the ^vmd drove do%vn on the slope of masonry, called 
the counterscarp, facingtheramparts, the Mohammedans 
managed to get a lodgment there for themselves and for 
their guns, TOth which they prepared to batter the 
ra^'■elln or outwork guardmg the gateway. La Cerda 
advised blo^viag up and abandonmg this fortification, 
but the otlier defenders were determmed to hold ever^' 
inch of wall to the last 

Then there came r einf orcements for the enemy first 
came six galleys from Egj'pt bearmg goo Mameluke 
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horsemen— troops mnch like the Janissanes— and after 
them, Moorish galleys and galliots from tlie south, 
bringing 600 Moors from Tripoli under Dragut himself 
Rragut disapproved of the attack on the island having 
been begun with the siege of Fort St Elmo, but as he 
considered that it could not now be discontmued with 
honour, turned a fresh battery of guns upon the fort and 
increased the fuiy of the attack The defenders of the 
ravelm falling asleep fiom exhaustion gave the enemy 
an opportunity to enter it — amounting by chmbmg on 
each other’s shoulders— and althougli De Guerras and 
hi5 knights fought desperately, the Turks nearly broke 
into the fort, and were only driven back at last with 
heavy loss on both sides 

Among the wounded Hospitallers was the knight 
Abel de Bndiers, who wh«i mortally wounded refused 
all aid, saying to those who would have tended him 
‘Reckon me no more among the living — you will be 
doing better by defending our brothers/ and dragging 
himself away to the castle chapel, was found there, dead, 
before the sdtar The other wounded wore taken to the 
Borgo headquarters in boats at mght, and whereas De 
Guerras, although an old man and severely "wounded, 
insisted on retumuig to the fort "with the reinforcements 
as soon as his wound had been dressed, the cowardly 
La Cerda made of a tnfling flesh-"wound an excuse to 
return to the base, as we should call it, and stay 
there The Grand Master, however, finding oul hoW 
slight his hurt had actually been, punished him for his 
cowardice with some days’ imprisonment , and we may 
conclude that finally his courage and knighthood came 
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back to him, for after all he met his death in the end 
as a brave man, fighting on the ramparts of the Borgo 

At last — when the fort which had been counted 
unable to hold out a week had done so fully a month — 
the longed-for 15th of June came, but the fleet from 
Sicily did not, nor would the Viceroy even allow the 
Order’s own two ships to sail with their own knights 

By this time the plight of the defenders was becoming 
not only desperate, but hopdess A battery which the 
enemy had set up on a hill commanding the strait 
niade it impossible for any more help to be sent across 
to them; and the wounded could no longer be sent to 
the Borgo, but were laid m the chapel and vaults and 
tended by the other Hospitallers, for although five 
armed boats were ready to come to their relief, the 
enemy had fifteen out m the bay. 

For yet another week, and more, the little fort held 
out— until the 23rd of June, when the defenders knew 
that the end had come knew it so well that they had 
spent the previous lught ui prayer and preparation for 
death. At dayhght each repaired to his place — those 
who could not walk being earned — and there waited, 
sword in hand, for whal all knew would be their last 
fight. By midday it was over, and every one of the 
Christian knights left m Fort St Ehno had died at 
his post 

The fort was in the hands of the Mohammedans, but 
it was in rums, and had cost the enemy 8,000 men — 
among them Dragut, who died of a wound received while 
reconnoitring Tf the son has cost us so much,’ 
Mustafa exclaimed, 'what will the father cost?' 
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Tor three more months the siege of Malta continued, 
with daily battles, and still there came no relief, though 
at Messina two hundred Knights Hospitallers were 
waiting, m despair at their inabihty to reach and help 
the companions of their Order who were m such desperate 
need, ceaselessly haunting the viceregal palace and 
imploring that aid might he sent to Malta 
' SIfior/ one of them is known to have exclaimed to 
the Viceroy, who had complained that they did not 
treat him with enough respect nor call him 'Excellency,’ 
'if you will only bnng us m time to save the Order, I 
will call you anything you please— ExceEency, Highness, 
or Majesty itself' ' 

It IS thought that the Kmg of Spam may have believed 
the Mohammedans would exhaust themselves against the 
Chnstians and forbidden the Viceroy to nsk his fleet 
At last, however, on the 1st of September, it did actually 
set sail, but it only hovered on the further side of the 
island, and havmg landed 6,000 men, returned to Sicily. 

But the mere news of its approach had sufficed to 
cause such alarm among the war-wom ranks of the 
enemy, that m a panic they raised the siege, aud 
ahandonmg their artillery and removing their garrison 
from St Elmo, whidi they had repaired, took to their 
ships in all haste "When, however, the Pasha learnt 
that the reinforcements had consisted of only 6,000 men, 
he became ashamed that his own 16,000 should have 
retreated before them, and although the soldiers were 
angry and reluctant and actually had to be driven out 
of their ships with blows, he landed once more on the 
island, where the Grand Master had had time to place 
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IN BONDAGE 
(Siory of Vincent Paul) 

Thlee are very few boys or girls who, even before they 
are old enough to read Treasure Isl{i}id, or be taken to 
see it as a play in a theatre, have not been thnlled by 
the word 'pirates ’ or liked to play make-believe pirate 
games There is something irresistibly exciting m the 
thought of those swarthy, swaggering buccaneeis, with 
gay-coloured kerchiefs round their heads and necks and 
belts stuck full of weapons roving the blue Caribbean 
Sea under a blazmg southern sun, or burying) on far- 
away islands such as that on which Robmson Crusoe was 
wrecked, the treasure taken by force from captured 
merchant vessels whose haple^ crews had been made 
to ‘walk the plank’, so thnlhng is it, indeed, that it is 
sometimes rather temptmg to be so caught by the 
glamour of pirate-fiction as to lose sight a little of tbe 
grrm and anything but glamorous facts, and to make 
heroes out of rascals such as Captain, Kidd, forgetting 
what a horrible set of ruffians the Corsairs reaby 
were ’ 

That being so, it may perhaps be well to think ^ 
little about a pirate story of real life, which shoWS 
Something of what it was from which the heroic Knights 
Hospitallers tried to safeguard the Christians living ^r 
sailmg along the Mediterranean coast 
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The hero of the tale was no gallant Knight of the 
Order of St. John, and stili less a swashbuckling, blood- 
thirsty pirate, but a young priest, the son of a Languedoc 
fanner, who m his earnest desire to fit his son for the 
ministry had even gone to the length of selling the 
oxen mth ^vhlch he ploughed his land to pay for 
the youth's college education This young man, by 
name Vmcent de Paul, was in the summer of 1622 
retumuig from jVIarseill«55, where he had been on busmess, 
when the ship on which he sailed was set upon by 
African bngantmes, and fell into the hands of the 
Corsairs 

Vincent, badly wounded, heavily fettered, and know- 
ing himself to be, most likely for the rest of his life, a 
pnsoner of the cruel Mohammedans, lay in the stifling 
hold of the ship until, at the end of a week, the pirates 
put into the harbour of Tunis, when, after the wretched 
captives, clad m the coarse blue and white clothes of 
slaves, had been exhibited in the streets and bazaars 
and iien taken back to the ship, where would-be 
purchasers came to examme them further, like animals, 
at a cattle-show, and to bargam for them, he was sold 
to a fisherman — cheaply, as he was considered too 
weak and ill to be worth much 

His mastei, however, found his new slave such a. 
‘bad sailor' as to be useless at sea, so sold him again, 
to a Moorish physician — a learned old man, who found 
the services of this intelligent, well-educated slave 
most valuable, and grew so much attached to Vincent 
that he tried to bnbe him to turn Mohammedan by 
offering, if he would do so, not only to set him free, but 
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to leave him his wealth and the chemical secrets he had 
discovered— a temptation which, however, the Chnstian 
pnest resolutely resisted . 

At the end of a year, the old doctor havmg die^ he 
was sold again, his neit master being a native of Nice, 
who like himself had been captured by the Corsairs 
but unlike Vincent had escaped slavery by agreeing to 
renounce the Christian rehgion, and had charge of one 
of the farms of the Dey of Turns Here Vmcent was 
set to hard held labour which, as he had to work m 
the blazing heat on an exposed hill side, tried him 
extremely but he endured this new kind of suffeimig 
with the same unflaggmg faith and imcomplainmg 
patience he had shown throughout hu> captivity 
But it was not to last much longer one of his 
master s three wives, a Turkish woman, used to talk to 
Vincent and ask him about his religion, and was so 
much impiessed by what she heard from hmi that she 
told her husband he must have been wrong to forsake 
such a faith, and he m bis turn had converse with the 
martyr slave, with the result that he came bitterly 
repent his cowardly denial of his own creed and out- 
ward acceptance of that of Mohammedanism He knew, 
however, that for an avowed Mohammedan to change 
his reUgion meant punishment by cruel death, and that 
li he would no longer deny Chnstianity he must, it he 
would avoid the dread consequences, fly for his life, so 
he secretly made his escape m a small baique, m which 
he safely crossed the ^lediterranean to Aigues Mortes, 
taking his slave Vincent wth hirn 
Vincent 5 evpenences of slavery were now over , but 
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he was yet to know another kind of bondage— and that 
of his own free-^viU 

For a time he led more or less the ordmary busy 
hfe of a young pnest, doing excellent work at a hospital 
m Paris, and later becommg a tutor m the family of 
the Count de Joigni, who was mspector-general of the 
‘galores/ known in England as the 'hulks' — convict- 
ships lying in the chief harbours of France such as 
Brest and Marseilles 

Going about among these pnson-ships, Vmcent, and 
also the Count de Joigm, who was a kmd-hearted man, 
were both deeply shocked by the temble condition of 
the convicts, who lacked the barest necessities of life, 
and were closely chained, kept to hard labour, some- 
times made to toil at the oar hie galley-slaves, and often 
reduced by their misery to a state of ammal-like ferocity, 
and the tutor-pnesc, with the full consent of the good 
inspector, set to work among them, to such good purpose 
that he was presently appointed almoner-general to the 
galley-ships 

While visiting those at Marseilles — ^his former visit to 
which place had so nearly resulted in his being a slave 
for life — he was struck by the despairing aspect of one 
of the prisoners, and having won his confidence, learnt 
that what caused him far more misery than lus own 
condition was the thought of the straits to which his 
\vife and children must be reduced now that they no 
longer had him to work for them 

Then it was that Vincent did a most amazing thing- 
he voluntarily and deliberatdy changed places with the 
-TAO viri’ ' 
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We may presume that he knew the man not to be a 
murderous villain who for the sake of those outside the 
pnson walls must not he trusted with his freedom, 
indeed, it is possible that he was not a criminal at all, 
but only a pohtical pnsoirer, condemned for having 
resisted m some way the authority of Cardinal de 
Richelieu At all events Vmcent, m order to set him 
free to go home, took his place Exactly how the 
escape was managed is not known, but it seems probable 
that the pnest and the prisoner exchanged clothes, and 
that the presence of the former enabled the jailer of 
the gang— who may perhaps have been in the plot— to 
make up the full number of men for whom he was 
responsible 

But consider what it meant for Vincent ' Remember, 
it was not his first expenence of imprisonment , he knew 
already, as only a man who had himself been through 
it could have known, the full bitterness of captivity , and 
yet , havmg won back his priceless freedom , he voluntarily 
went hack to bondage, and m. another's stead wore, as 
when captured by the pirates the draggmg chain, hved 
on pnson fare, did a convicts heavy toil, and lived 
among the criminals of the galleys 
Like his former slavery, it did not last — although 
the mjuries he had received from the pressure of the 
chain did, for life The good inspector — probably 
high mmded enough himself to see the beauty of 
Vmcent’swonderfulself sacrifice — pardoned his almoner 5 
extraordinary breach of the prison regulations, and 
retamed hun in his post, and Vincent reaped the benefit 
of his voluntary expenence of prison life on the ' galeres’ 
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by finding liow infinitely more good he could do among 
the convicts now that he had been one of themselves 
The rest of Vmcent's beautiful life was one long 
senes of ' golden deeds * In addition to his work for 
the pnson-ships, he did, as his position became more 
and more influential, infinite good m many other ways, 
which mcluded the founding of the Order of Sisters of 
Chanty which is still, three hundred years later, doing, 
especially m France, so much and such excellent chan- 
table work, and he never forgot his capture by the 
pirates and time of slavery m Afnca, remembering it, 
not in the spirit of vengeance, but m that of charity, 
raismg funds to ransom m all not less than twelve 
hundred slaves from their captivity Nor was this all 
—for having obtained, through the French king, the 
consent ot the Dey of Tunis for a number of Christian 
pnests to reside in the consul's house in order to minister 
to the bodily and spiritual needs of the Chnstian slaves, 
of whom there were thousands, in Tunis, Algiers, 
Tangxers, and Tripoli, he sent out a mission of Brothers 
of St Lazarus — an Order which, like that of the Sisters 
of Chanty, Vincent had himself founded, the members 
of which were, although not soldiers like the Krughts 
Hospitallers, trained like them to be nurses as well as 
priests, and this Order, like that of the Sisters of Chanty, 
still exists, and follows the shmmg example Vmcent 
himself set of helpful compassion ‘for all pnsoners and 
captives’— not only those who are under actual 
physical restramt, but also those who are slaves to 
their oivn passions or held fast m the ‘pnson-house of 
pain ’ 
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Tliiis kamg known tUe deepest depths of hunulation 
and been, first a slave, sad aftemards a convict, Vincent 
de ]?anl lived to he honotiied m his life, and hoaoured 
still more in his death, foi after it the dignitaries of 
his Chuicli added tos noble name to their calendar of 
£amts 
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A STAUNCH DEFENDER 
[Story of Catltenne Douglas) 

Among all the famous names which Scottish, folk are 
proud either to bear or to honour, there are few if any 
nobler than that of Doui'ks, and it is a striking fact 
that among the many whose deeds rank them on the 
Roll of Honour of that great clan, none stand out more 
finely, among all the warlike chieftams and fearless 
wamors, than one gentle lady, Catherine Douglas 
What makes the fact the more remarkable is that 
she led, as was natural to one of her high birth, not the 
simple, hardy, and often perilous life of the Scotch 
peasant-women ot her day, which was likely enough to 
call for acts of heroism and self-sacrifice, but one which 
would in those rough times have been accounted 
sheltered and luxurious, so that she seemed liJcely to 
have scant opportunity for any deeds of darmg, and 
stranger still it is that at the time of her immortal 
exploit — the 20th of February 1437 — she was situated 
where perilous adventure seemed the last thing likely 
to come her way — behmd monastic walls, guarded from 
the storms of life by the peace of the cloisters 
But she was not there as a non, nor even as a novice, 
she was on the contrary, oddly out of keeping as it 
seemed with such surroundmgs, hving as a gay Court 
lady, and that at a time of revdry— carnival time, as 
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Chnstmas and the weeks which, followed it were called 
For the truth was, that m those tnld tunes, and in the 
disturbed state of Scotland, her kings found it a safe- 
guard to attach then palaces to convents or monasteries, 
m order that they might find sanctuary there— that is, 
share m the peace of the Church,’ winch was seldom 
bioken 

Thus it came to pass the Kmg James with his Scottish 
nobles, and his heautiftd Queen Joan ivith her tram of 
Court ladies— among them Catherine Douglas— had 
come to keep Chnstmas and carnival withm the shelter 
of the cloisters of the Dominican Monastery at Perth, 
and their gaieties— then bhthe music, dancing, and 
tournaments — were m strange contrast with the lives 
of strict self demal and constant prayer which the 
grave fnais in their cells near by were leadmg 
But the revelry was not of the rude, rough lond it 
would have been m the halls of most of the great chief- 
tains, for during the years of his boyhood, when he was 
kept a prisoner at Wmdaor hy Henry IV of England, 
James had been partly compensated for his impiison 
ment by receivmg such an education as made him the 
most brilliantly accomplished man m his kingdom and 
dutmg the eleven years of their mamed hfe he and 
his lovely queen had made their Court the one pleasant 
centre of rednement and culture m warlike, feud- 
distracted Scotland, where the ceaseless fightmg and 
unrest left no tune for teaming and -fine arts, and the 
chieftains of the Highland clans were often little better 
than the chiefs of robber bands 
But ICmg James had striven hard to change all this. 
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for he was determined to bnng, if not education and 
elegance, at least peace and safety, to his harried sub’ 
jects, saying when he came to take the throne 'Let 
God but grant me life, and there shall not be a spot m 
my realm where the key shall not keep the castle, and 
the bracken bush the caw, though T should lead the 
life of a dog to accomplish it,’ and on that fatal night 
of February, durmg a long social evenmg made festive 
by harping and smgmg. games of chess, tables, and 
backgammon, and the reading of romances of chivalry, 
he had seemed as gay, care-free and unperturbed as 
though there, at the Monastery of Perth, the key did 
indeed 'keep the castle/ instead of all keys and holts 
having been, as had he but known it they were, 
treacherously removed, that there should be no barriers 
against the enemies who were even then on their way, 
seeking his destruction' 

Yet that he had deadly enemies, and that they were 
many, he well knew, nor had he been without warning 
of the danger threatening him at Perth — for on his way 
there, his horse had been stopped by a wild-lookmg 
Highland woman, who solemnly warned him that if he 
once crossed the Firth of Forth 'he would never return 
alive.’ The king, struck by her strange looks and 
stranger words, told one of his knights to find out 
what she meant, but he — ^stupid or treacherous — 
declared her either mad or intoxicated, and her warning 
passed unlieeded. 

But that very night she had reappeared— there, at 
the monastery— beggmg to see the kmg if but for one 
moment' But Janies seemed inclined to heed her and 
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her warnings as little as he did a saying he knew to he 
abroad in the land that ' the new year should see the 
death of a king, which he regarded so hglitly that that 
evening when playing chess wnth a gay and handsome 
young courtier he had playfully nicknamed the Kuig o 
Love,' he had laughingly referred to the prophecy, 
saymg It must he you or I, smce there are but two 
kings ui Scotland— therefore look well to yourself 
He sent a not nnkmdly message to the woman that 
she must wait until the morrow to see him , but she, on 
heanng it turned away m despair, saying she should 
never look upon his face agaui' 

And she spoke too truly — ^for when the evenuig s 
festivities over the queen m her apartments was sitting 
with her long fair hair unbound under the hands of her 
tirewomen, while the king m his furred night-robe 
stood chattmg with her and her ladies of a sudden the 
clang of weapons and flash of torches showed that 
unboked for new comers— and who could such be but 
enemies 1— were below tlie walls and across the moat, 
which indeed the kmg s treacherous chamberlain and 
kinsman. Sir Robert Stewart had enabled them to 
traverse by means of boards placed across it 

Instantly takmg tbe alarm the frightened ladies flew 
to the doors to secure them — only to find that bolts 
and bars were gone' 

Ring James knew too well how many enemies sought 
his Me to have any doubt of what the midnight intrusion 
meant or that his only hope lay m flight He tried 
the windows, but they unhke the doors were barred 
all too heavily, and escape that way was impossible, so 
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seizing the tongs, he tore up a board m the floor, by 
which he let himself down into the vault beneath— 
none too soon, for at the veiy moment his would-be 
assassins came rushmg along the corridor outside, 
killing a page named Walter Straiten on their way, 
and m the tnumphant certainty that there could be no 
barrier to stop them, since there was no bolt to the door. 

But bolt there was — ^the slender arm of Catherine 
Douglas, which she thrust into the empty staples, in 
the hope that by thus barring the door she might gain 
for her king those few momente of respite which for him 
might mean escape to safety! 

Only tor a few instants could that brave arm bar the 
way, then the too feeble bolt was broken, and the 
ruffians came rushmg in, thrustmg aside the fainting 
Catherine Douglas, and even striking and wounding the 
queen before Graham, their leader, called them off and 
ordered them to search for the king 

But them search was vain, and when, having ransacked 
the queen's apartments, they scattered about the other 
rooms, still lookmg without success, the ladies dared to 
chensh hopes that the citizens and nobles m the town 
might come to their aid. and that the king might have 
escaped, through an opening they knew there was in 
the vault 

So. indeed, he might— but as fate would have it, 
James, only a few days before, finding that as the opening 
led on to the tennis-court the balls W'ere apt to fly into 
It, had ordeied it to be bncked up, little guessing that 
In carelessly giving that trilling ordei he was to all 
mttnts and purposes signing his owm death-warrant! 
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Presently the ladies to their dismay heard him calling 
to them, since there was no e'Wt down below, to draw 
him up again, and m trying to do so by a rope of sheets, 
one of them — another Douglas, Elizabeth— was acci- 
dentally pulled down into the vault herself, the noiss 
was heard by the still-watditul assassins, who came 
pouimg back— and the peaceful Monastery of Perth 
became the scene of murder most foul 
A gran and gloomy page of history I — but to it, soften- 
ing the gnmness and hnghtenmg the gloom, will ever be 
attached the story of a brave woman's golden deed 

Oh Cathenae Douglas, brave and true 
Let Scotland keep thy holy name 
Still first upon her ranks o£ fame' 

and in thinkmg of the assassm’s murderous arm raised 
to slay a helpless king, we think too of that other arm 
which barred the door 
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for the UNEjUPLOYKD 

[Story of Robert Kett) 

'Out of work’’ 

One of the saddest facts in England now is the vast 
number of men and women out of employment ; and if 
It IS a tragedy to-day, when every one is so sorry for 
the unemployed and anxious to help them, the Govern- 
ment by the ‘dole* and pnvate people by chanty, what 
must it not have been m the bad old days when to be 
out of work was looked upon, and treated, not as poor 
people's misfortune, but as their fault? 

Of course there are cases in which it is people's own 
fault, and due entirely to their own laziness An old 
gentleman of our acquaintance, who had himself led a 
most mdustnous hfe, and who on bemg assured by a 
tramp who ^yas begging from him at the door that he 
vas out of work ‘o\ving to slackness’ — ^presumably of 
trade — cruslungly retorted 'Whose slackness — yours?' 
was \ery possibly m the light of it' Put although 
here and tliere one conies across hopeless idlurs, m an 
enormous number of cases unemplojed people arc not 
lazy, but sinipl} unIuck^'— have been thrown out of 
''ork llirough no fault of their oun. but because owing 
t'* luird times tiiL niuic or factory in wJucn they Weru 
uuiking has had to clo&e down, oi ioniething !ikc tliat, 
•^'^1 ibout ihc irnddle gt the nth tontury iharful 
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amovmt oi distress oi that tmd was caused by what 
was called the 'enclosing’ and 'engrossing' of land- 
enclosing meaiung the hedging round of what bad 
before been common ground and maldng it private 
property, and engrossing the tmnuig, by big landowners, 
of a dozen ‘ small holdings,’ or tuiy farms, into one, the 
peasants who had held them for generations bemg 
turned out by the taismg o£ theit rent to sums they 
could not pay, and their cottages then pulled down 
Naturally this meant the land being thrown out of 
cultivation, hut the owners cared nothing for that, foi" 
they had found that it paid much better to breed sheep 
"rhere were plenty of people m the land who saw 
clearly enough what a wrong was being done , preachers 
like the great Latimer spoke against the greed and 
cruelty of the landlords. Protector Somerset issued 
proclamations forbiddmg the enclosures, and Parlia- 
ment passed Bills against them, but the landowners 
managed to fulfil the letter of the law by driving a 
single furrow across a hundred acres to prove that they 
were still, as the Acts obliged them to be, 'under the 
plough,' and the crymg mjustice went on almost un- 
checked 

Naturally the result was that huge numbers of poor 
families whose forefathers had been thriving yeomen, 
were thrown on the toads as tramps looking for work, 
but there was no work for them to do, or at least Jiot 
nearly enough to go round By 1536 unemployment m 
the comtry had become so senous that Parliament 
decided to take strong measures to stop it, but— 
incredible as such stupidity and injustice seem'— 
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instead of punishing the selfish landowners who had 
made all the trouble, they punished the unemployed, 
making being out of work a cnme, and one to be punished 
With the utmost seventy 

Naturally such unjust laws did no good — ^how could 
they ^ — but only served to increase the miseries of the 
peasants Often the peasants here and there had been 
driven to useless outbursts of revolt, tearing down the 
hedges and fiJlmg up the ditches — ^vvhich was very much 
the worse for themselves, but at last, in 1549, the men 
of Norfolk, declanng ‘We can no longer bear so much, 
so great, and such cruel mjuiy, we will rather take 
arms and mix heaven and earth together than endure 
so great cruelty,’ found a strong leader, who organized 
their upnsmg into a real rebellion 

This champion of the oppressed was Robert Kett, 
who as he was the owner of three manors might himself, 
had he chosen, have become one of the ‘engrossers' of 
small holdings and enriched himself at the expense of 
the yeomen on his land, but who instead felt for them 
so deeply that he preferred to throw m his lot with theirs, 
saying T am willmg to spend, not only my goods, but 
my very hfe, so dear to me is the cause m which we have 
embarked’ — which was the cause of justice and mercy 

The news that one of that very dass of landowners 
agamst whom they had nsen had thus enlisted himself 
on their side was a tremendous encouragement to the 
rebels, a thousand of whom joined Robert Kett and his 
brother William at Wymondham, where they issued a 
declaration of their terrible wongs and their resolution 
to right them, called the 'Peasants’ Complaint ’ 
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Kett then led them to Norwich, thousands of 
flocking to ]om him as he marched Thomas Cod, ^ 

Mayor of Norwich, descnbed as 'a hamless man, i 
his alarm at seemg an army coming down upon ‘ 
town, tried to bribe the rebels to disperse With oilers 
money hut was merely jeered at by the peasants, w o 
were in grim earnest j and ■permission to pass throug 
Norwich bemg refused, Kett aimous to keep the peace 
as long as possible, pitched his great camp on Mouse o 
Heath outside the city, where before many days were 
o-ver his army had increased to twenty thousand 
Their demands were most moderately expresse , 
they asked for little more than freedom ‘We pray tha 
all bondmen may be free for God made all free by His 
precious blood-shedding' They seem at first nelwet 
to have done, nor intended to do, any violence, bu 
merely to have meant to remain m arms until Protector 
Somerset, upon whom Kett lehed, should be able to 
Tight their wiongs, when during the rising free pardon 
was often offered to all — except Kett — ^who would 
return home, they always answered that pardon was 
for those who had done wrong, and that they had otdy 
tried to help the king to cany out his own laws 
Kelt's management of his Mousehold Heath camp 
and the way m which he kept control of those twenty 
thousand desperate men, was masterly Under a tree 
which he called the Oak of Eefoimation he held court 
and gave orders, and alfhough he gave authority for 
the seizing of arms and food from the landowners, he 
sanctioned no bloodshed and there was none Court 
martials were held, and jusbce administered, under the 
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oak, and chaplams (among them Matthew Parker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) held daily prayers 
and preached to the peasant army 

ICett had hoped for the sympathy of the Norwich 
citizens, but the rich merchants cared nothing for the 
cause of the peasants, only for the safety of themselves 
and their goods, and although they urged the town 
ofScials to keep on good terms with the army on House- 
hold Heath, it was only to gam time for the armed 
assistance, for which they had sent m all haste, to arrive 
from London 

For a while there was peace— though somewhat m 
the tense nature of an 'armed truce'— between the army 
and the town, but after a brae flghtmg broke out, and 
the peasants, having swum the nver and forced an 
entry at Bishopsgate, took possession of the city But 
Kett, having got what he wanted, which was nothing 
more than a free passage for his stores, retired agam to 
the camp on Household Heath, taking with him as 
pnsoners Mayor Cod and some aldermen, while the 
dehghted peasants shouted m dension 'Oyezi Oyezi 
As many as will come to the camp to-morrow shall buy 
a Cod’s head for a penny'’ It is likely that they really 
expected the mayor would lose his head, hut Kett 
allowed no harm to be done to any of his pnsoners 

But at this point the Marquis of Northampton arrived 
mth a small army consistmg mostly of Itahan mer- 
cenaries — and their amval acted as a 'last straw,' for 
It seemed to Kett too much to be borne that foreigners 
should be hired to put dmvn English peasants who were 
but standmg out tor their dgbts, and that the lime had 
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come to stoke The aimy on Mousehold Heath poured 
down the hill, swam the nver, and attacked the city, 
and although for a time they were beaten hack, hy 
noon next day Northampton and what remained o 
his mercenary army were m full flight for London, and 
Kett m possession of the torvn 
The terror of the mhabitants at finding themselves m 
the power of the funous revolutionary they supposed 
Kett to be may he imagined, hut they need have had 
no fear There were no executions, and except for a 
little lootmg here and there, there was scarcely any 
pillaging or violence— which, when we come to consider 
that Kelt's army consisted, not of disciphned soldiers, 
but of untrained desperate peasants, excited by victory, 
seems a remarkable tribute to the way in which he and 
his ofiicets handled their men 
1 or three weeks Kett held the city, durmg which time 
he sent oat messengers all over England asking and 
oftermg help , it was tte supreme moment of opportunity 
when, had they but seiwd it, the peasantry might have 
freed themselves from their oppressors and Kett s 
dream— that of abetter and happier England, forhehad 
no seliish aims in the struggle— might have been teahzed 
But the great and golden opportunity was lost The 
peasants had no more leaders such as Kett , and Protector 
Somerset, whose openly expressed sympathy had led 
them to count on his help, felt that he could not en- 
eoimige the raising of an armed force 

\ Iresh army, includmg heavy guns and a regiment 
«_f Germ m meicenaries, was sent to Nonvich under the 
Earl ol Warwick, who on his arrival was implored by 
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the burgesses to go back, for if he were defeated like 
Northampton what would become of themselves^ But 
Warwick, a thorough soldira:, took no notice of their 
cowardly entreaties beyond assuring them contemptu- 
ously that he was there to put an end to the rebellion 
and meant to do it 

He began by sending a herald to offer once more a 
free pardon to all, except Kett, who would disperse 
(Quietly, but durmg the parley an incident occurred which 
stirred up fresh rancour (a boy who rudely interrupted 
was meraiessly shot), and the pardon was rejected, 
possibly Kett and his men surmised what it was likely 
to be worth' 

Then Warwick's soldiers took possession of one half 
of the city while Kett's peasants held the other, and 
fighting went on at intervals for some days, for War- 
wick dared not attack Household Camp without the 
hired German soldiers to help him 

By the time they arrived, the peasants, having captured 
Warwick’s artillery, felt themselves conquerors More- 
over, they were excited also (naturally enough, in those 
superstitious old days) by an ancient prophecy which ran . 

The country gnoffes. Hob, Dick, and Hick. 

With clubs aod clouted shooa. 

Shall fill the vale of Dunnis Dale 
With slaughtered bodies soon, 

for they were too simple to see that the rhyme might 
have two meanings, and so confident were they, that 
they were rash and foolhardy enough to leave the 
stronghold of Household Camp and nsk going down 
into the meadows 
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It was a fatal move The Gennan mercenaries, 
ordered hy pitiless Warwick to treat the peasants n 
as men hut as brute beasts,’ fired a fearful volley 
then charged, sweeping the untramed yokels , 
them and mowing them down, so that they did m ^ 
fill the vale of Dunms Dale with their own dead 
rebellion ended m utter and hopeless defeat, and wi 
it all hope lor the peasantry was likewise over 
Then followed a time of dreadful retribution 
mercy was shown to the beaten peasants, ,, 
Norwich burgesses, forgetful of how generously Ito 
had spared and guarded them when it was he who ha 
the upper hand, cned out tor more and more executions, 
until even gnm Warwick asked them sternly if 
were no place for pardon^ 

Robert Kelt himself was taken very soon after tb 
battle — indeed seems to have scarcely attempted o 
escape, quite possibly— seemg the man he waS'-n® 
may have preferred to throw in his lot with his men 
up to the bitter end, and to share their fate He wJS 
condemned to death, as was his brother also and thu^ 
did mdecd come to give, as he had declared himself ^ 
willing to do ‘ not Ins goods only, but his very life,’ f*”' 
ihe cause so dear to him 

Ihc whole rising lasted only six weeks, and ended m 
utter and tragic failure But it is doubtful whether, m 
alt the centuncs between our own day and that of fk® 
Vicniit Eritons, any other six weeks in the book o 

niilish history can show so clean a pjigs of 

Hkss heroism 
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'WATER! WATER!’ 

[Simy of Sir Philip Sidney and the story of the burgher 
of Flensbtirg) 

■In a temperate climate like ours, where the water- 
supply IS generally so steady and regular that we are 
more apt to grumble at the ram than to be grateful for 
It, It IS hard for us to iiuagme all that water means to 
people who live in hot countnes where it is a preaous 
scarcity There is hardly any suffenng more terrible 
than thirst— not the ordinary, trifling thirst of our own 
expenence, such as comes from getting hot over a 
strenuous game, but the real, bummg, torturing thirst 
such as wounded men lying out on parched plams, or 
explorers lost m and places, know, and there can be 
few moments of ]oy and rehef more intense than that 
known by the desert traveller who finds that the green 
oasis towards which he has made his weary way is not, 
as he feared it might be, a mocking mirage, but a blessed 
reahtyl 

Solomon’s saying, ‘Stolen waters are sweet, shows us 
how differently water is regarded in places where it is 
rare enough to be bought and sold in small quantities 
—and considered worth stealing, and sometimes water 
has had a value of another kmd. when it has been felt 
to be too precious even to drink Kmg David, when 
some of his devoted soldiers, having heard him sigh in 
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tke hot and wastes of Palestrae for the 'water of the 
well ot Bethlehem,' broke through the ranks ol 
Phihstmes to fetch him some from that actual sp 6 
and bore it hack to him through the enemy s uu®' 
e^clauned, touched to the heart Shall I drur 
blood of these men tliat have put their lives m jeopardy 
knowing tke risks they had run foc hiS sake to go ^ 
and instead of dnnkmg the water, he made of it a o y 
sacrifice and poured it out before the Lord ’ 

Like everything else which gives opportunity for se 
sacnfice, thirst has. led to many beautiful acts of 
and among them there is none we English people thin 
of so instinctively as that connected with one ot o 
own heroes. Sir Philip Sidney , 

He may well he a national hero, for m all the record 
of our history we find few more knightly figures or mW® 
perfect gentlemen He was courtier as well as scholar, 
scholar as well as soldier, and that he was not only an 
accomplished verse maker, as it was the fashion wr 
gentlemen o! his day to be, but a true poet, one enchan 
111 ' little verse of his will Suffice to show 

My true love bath my heart and I have his, 

]ust tvehango one for another given, 

I hold Ins dear and nune he cannot miss — 
ihtre never was a better bargain driven 
M> tnie love hath my heart and I h eve hi3 

But It IS neither by his poetry, nor his learning. 

Ilia soldiering, that he ts best remembered, but by one 
simple little incident which took place just before his 
de ith, when he laid been fatally wounded m the fighting 
ai dulpheii, and was nding slowly back, sitting hiS 
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horse as best he might with a mortal hurt in his thigh, 
about to relieve his own terrible thirst with a draught 
of water, he heard one of his men, wounded an'd dying, 
crying out for drmk, and ordered that the water should 
be given to him instead, saying simply 'His necessity 
seemeth greater than mme’— words which have been 
quoted ever smce as those of a selfless hero 
But we must not fall into the patriotic mistake of 
fancymg that it is only the British who do such things. 
The Danes have their own Sir Phihp Sidney, m the person 
of a burgher of Flensburg, whose knightly deed was not 
only stnkmgly similar to Sidney's, but might be said to 
be even nobler, for whereas Sir Philip Sidney sacrificed 
himself to one of his own men, the great-hearted Dane's 
service was done to an enemy 
The mcident occurred after a battle in the war 
between Denmark and Sweden, 1652-60, when the 
Flensburg citeen, who had been shghtly wounded in 
the action, was about to retire to what we should now 
call the 'dressing-station' to have his hurts attended to 
He very likely looked at that moment, preparing to 
refresh himself, before leavmg the field, with a deep 
draught of beer from a wooden bottle, a most uiironiantic 
figure of a stout, nuddle-agcd. joUy-lookmg burgher, 
and yet he was about to do a deed vliich ranks him 
with the knight we count a pattern of English cliivalry 
For as he Wiis about 10 drink, he hcaid ,ui miploimg 
cry from ,1 wounded Swedish soldier King near by 
He w.rs one of the enemj , but no matter that'— he 
W'as .lisu one of liie wounded Forgetful of hiS own 
tiurst, the kiiiJIy buiglier hasuned to him, and s i)iiig, 
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alinost m Sidneys very words Thy need is giea-tec 
than mine knelt down by hiS fallen foe to give 
dnnk— and was rewarded by a shot m. the shoulder 
from the pistol of the thankl^ and treacherous Swede 
Rascal 1 he cned, starting iip, I would have be^ 
fnended you, and. you would murder me m return 
Now I Will punish you 1 would have given you the 
whole bottle but now you shall have only half’ 

So saying, hke a mischievous teasmg schoolboy, he 
very deliberately and with great gusto took a draught 
of the beer nndei the longing eyes of the Swede-— snd 
then gave all that remained to the treacherous enemy 
who had ]ust tned to kill him' 

The story came to the ears of the Kmg of Denm^xk 
Frederick HI, who sent for the burgher and asked him 
why he had spared the life of such a traitor 
'Sire/ was his simple answer 'I could never kill 2- 
wounded enemy 

It IS pleasant to know that Frederick was himself 
high imnded enough to see the greatness of the honest, 
good natured burgher Thou meritest to be a nohlei 
he declared and forthwith abated him one, giving him 
as his armonal beaimgs a wooden bottle pierced with 
an arrow i 


Hunger has sometimes given nse to deeds of self 
samfice as fine as those associated with thirst TheP 
IS lot imtance, a delightful sloty of how, during th 
Peninsular \Vu about i8ii, when food supphes wer 
oiv and the soldiers half staivmg, a cavah 
having managed somehow t 
obtain possession of what at tliat trnie seemed mor 
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precious than its weight m gold— a whole loaf— without 
ea-ting one slice of it himself, hungry though he was, 
rode oft twenty miles over the mountains to a house at 
the village of Condeixa where his comrades, the brothers 
Napier, were lying wounded, and on reachmg it, evaded 
all fear of any generous protests or rejection by simply 
tossing the loaf into the room where the wounded 
officers were, and rode straight back without waitmg to 
he thanked Surely he too had said, in act if not in 
words. 'Thy necessity is greater than mme,' and may 
rank with Sir Philip Sidney' 

A flask of water— a bottle of beer— a loaf of bread, 
humble, commonplace objects enough, all of them — 
and yet 

And yet, seeing how they were given, and for what 
acts of purest chivalry they stood, any one of the three 
®ight weU have been, as the wooden bottle actually 
was, emblazoned on a knightly shield ' 
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FOR THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND 

(S^Qr3f of Sir Riclmrd GrenvilU) 

In these modeni days, when, as a secjuel to the Great 
War ol 1914-18, we have come, instead of worshipping 
Mars the war-god as people once did, to loathe war 
wA look <m It as the dreadful dragon which St George 
of to day, meaning the Youth ol the nations, has go 
to destroy one hesitates to write ahout the story of a 
battle as a ‘golden deed,’ because it seems too mucn 
like a glorification ot fighting, yet the history of Sn 
Richard Grenville and his desperate fight off Flores 'S 
such an epic of English courage tliat we may mdude 
it, especially if we bear m mind that it happened » 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and that it had never 
occurred to the Elizabethans to think of war m hsen 
as something to be got rid oi 
But Sir Richard Grenville looked upon fighting as a 
perfectly natural part of those stirring adventurous 
tunes, in which he and his particular set of friends, such 
as Raleigh and Drake, Mere the outstanding adventurers 
what he wanted to put an end to was not war itself, hut 
the menace of Spam and to what lengths he was 
prepared to go to uphold the honour of England against 
the Spaniards be ivas to prove for all time on the last 
day of August 1591,, when his ship the fcrejige, together 
with sue others, the Bafiarm, the Boitmeniitri, the iw’t 
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the Foresight, the Craiie, and the Raleigh, accompamed 
hy some supply ships or 'victuallers,' was ndmg at 
anchor near Flores, one of the Azores, and news was 
brought to Lord Howard, the commander, of the 
approach of a large Spanish fleet, which indeed 
hove m sight almost as soon as the tidings were 
received 

It was a most unfortunate moment for the English 
ships to be caught, for there was much sickness among 
the sailors, so that only about half the crews were 
capable of service, and many of the still sound men 
were on shore m quest of ballast, water, and other 
necessities, and the Spanish fleet, having been hidden 
from sight by the islands, appeared so suddenly that 
there was scarcely tune to weigh anchor 

The last to do so was Sir Richard Grenville, as he 
waited to take on board the men upon the island, with 
the result that he could not recover the wind as the 
other ships had done, but was urged by the ship's 
fflaster and others to cut his main-soil, cast about, and 
trust to the sailmg of the ship, smce the squadron of 
Seville were on his weather-bow But he was not to 
be persuaded to turn his back upon tie enemy, declaring 
he would rather die than so dishonour himself, his ship, 
and his country, and mamtaming that be would force 
bis way through the squadrons 'But the other course 
bad been the better,’ Sir Walter Raleigh, telling the 
story of the battle, afterwards wrote, ' and might nght 
well have answered m so great an impossibility of 
prevailing Notwithstanding, out of the greatness of 
bis mind he could not be persuaded ’ 
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He did indeed force a passage past the nearest of the 
enemy ships, but then leceived a check ■which stoppe 
hun as effectually as though he had cast anchor amongs 
the enemy — for a huge, towermg Spanish ship, the 
SflJL Philip bommg down upon him, so screened the 
little Revenge from the wmd that her sails were becalm^l^ 
and she could no longer answer to the helm , and while 
she lay thus stranded, four other Spanish ships drew m 
upon her, two on either side Despite these hea'vy 
odds, it was not long before the Revenge had given the 
great Philip such a reception that, wrote Raleigh 
she 'shifted herself with all diligence from her sides 
utterly imshking her first enteitamment ’ 

It must be home m mind that not only were the 
Spanish ships very much larger than the English, so 
that we were ovonnatched by size as well as numbers, 
but also they were filled with companies of soldiers— 
some ships there were as many as eight hundred— 
wlicreas in ours there were none at all, but only the 
sailor;,, the servants of the commanders, and a bw 
gentlemen volunteers but none the less, the unequal 
light, beginning about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
continued with great fury all night 
After a prolonged interchange of shots the Spaniards 
attnuptcd to board the ReacHgt, but in spite of their 
supenor numbers were dnven back again and again 
Earl> nt the fight one of the victuallmg ships, the 
Noble, drew near and asked for orders but 
Sjr Riclnrd told tlie captain to save himself and 
the Raaigi. to her fate 

Wliat that must be m the end seemed certain, for 
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fast as the Spanish ships which tned to board her were 
beaten off others took their places; there were never 
less than two great galleons attacking her at once, and 
be/ore morning she had been assailed by no less than 
fifteen , yet so good an account did the one httle English 
ship give of herseK against them, that all, wrote Raleigh, 
'so ill approved their entertamment, as they were, 
by the break of day, far more wiUmg to harken to a 
composition, than hastily to make any more assaults 
or entnes ’ 

But by that time the Revenge was in desperate case. 
From the beginning she had had no more than one 
hundred fightmg men on board (the remaming ninety 
being ill) who had had to repel the bombardment 
sad boardings of fifteen great warships, besides the 
attacks of others from a greater distance, and now forty 
of her best men were failed, and most of the rest wounded, 
while all her pikes were broken, and all her powder, to 
the last barrel, used up, her masts had been beaten 
overboard, her tackle cut asunder, and nothing in 
fine was left to her, either for escape or for defence, 
whereas the enemy on the contrary were always well 
supphed with soldiers and had any amount of arms 
and powder 

But even at that pass— with his ship drifting help- 
less, unarmed and disabled, annd an unbroken rmg of 
enemy ships, and although he himself had smce before 
midnight been desperately wounded — Sir Richard, 
though he knew further resistance to be unpossible, 
had no thought of surrender Instead, he sent for his 
master gunner, and gave him the famous order to 
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split the Revenue and sink her— that the 

m fifteen hours fight and ™th more than ten tho®^ 

men and fifty-three warships, had yet been m , 
take her, should not at the last do so, urging 
remained, and had fought so valiantly, 
should now 'yield themselves unto God, and 
mercy of none else ’ and not, for the sake of pro ° S 
their own lives allow the Spaniards any victory, 
ever poor and dearly bought, and so lessen, their conn 


honour 

The master gunner, and several other like mm 
men willingly consented, but the captain and 
master, pomtmg out, in reply to Sir Richard s insis en 
that they should not, havmg resisted so long, * 

Spaniards the glory of capturmg an English ship, t 
the Revenue had already six feet of water in her h 
and was altogether in such a state that she could nev 
be removed from that place but must needs sink soo 
in any case and entreated Sir Richard to come 
terms, seeing that there were brave men on boar 
whose wounds were not mortal and who might u 
to do their country further service While the matter 
was still being discussed — Sir Richard refusing to e 
persuaded by any arguments, hut the captain winwng 
most of the rest over to his side — ^the master of the 
Reusnge was taken on board one of the Spanish ships 
for a parley and the Spanish commander who seemed 
greatly to honour Sir Ridiard Grenville for his wonder 
ful vdour, proved very ready to agree to terms (f® 
indeed the Spaniards had had more than enough of 
that fight and feared that should they attempt to 
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board tLe Revenge again. Sir Richard might blow them 
up, together with himself and his ship), and agreed that 
surrender should entail no executions, imprisonment, or 
sendmg to the galleys, but that all the survivors should 
be spared and sent back to England, the richer among 
them only paying a reasonable ransom 

When this answer was brought them, most of the 
men on board the Revenge became eager to accept the 
chance of life and liberty it offered {although the master 
gunner, in his horror of surrender, had to be forcibly 
kept from kilhng himself with a sword), and some, 
fearing what Sir Richard might do, slipped away, on 
boats sent by the Spaniards, and boarded other ships 
The Spanish general, Don Alfonao Bapan, sent a message 
nrgmg Sir Richard Grenville to leave the Revenge 
(which was become like a slaughter-house), and he, 
seeing himself overmastered, weanly told those about 
him to do what they pleased with his body, for he 
cared nothing for it, swooned as he was being carried 
from the ship, and revivmg asked the company to pray 
for him 

Tennyson, m his thnlhng poem about the Revenge 
[which you must not faii to read) tells how the Spanish 
officers received their vahant Engbsh foeman how 
they 'praised him to his face with their courtly 
foreign grace,' and how Sir Richard made them 
answer 

'I have fought for Queen and feith, like a loyal man and 
true, 

I have only done my duty, as a man is bound to do 
'Vith a joyful spirit I Sii Eichard Grenvitle diel ' 
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ajid die he thus did, for the glory of England, and the 
comJoit that remaineth to his fnends,' Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote is that he hath ended his hie honourably 
in respect of the reputation won to hiS nation and 
country and of the fame to his posterity, and that being 
dead, he hath not outkved his own honour ’ 
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'STAND AND DELIVER!' 

(Sior^ of Cfizd Cochrane] 

The tale of how a young girl tumed highwayman, held 
P -nis Majesty's maJls on the broad highway, and stole 
ather s death-^varrant, sounds, m spite of the saying 
^ out truth being stranger than ftction, so wildly im- 
probable that one is inclined to take it for granted as 
P^rt of the plot of a boy's adventure-story, but no— it 
plain fact, and no more than the simple histoncal 
^ Scotch lassie, Gnzel Cochrane of 
entree, did actually do, in the year 1685 
Ser father, Sir John Cochrane, had been one of the 
^PPorters of Argyll's msurrectioi!, and when the 
I'^bels had been beaten at Muirdykes, had disbanded 
few men and fled for hiding to the house of his uncle, 
Cochrane of Craigmuir. only to be informed 
^gainst by the uncle's wife, with the result that he was 
^^i2ed, taken to Edinburgh, and flung into the Tglbooth, 

® old State prison long since pulled down, where, 
being tried for high treason and condemned to 
he lay awaiting the coming of the warrant for 

^^0 hope Uy j'a an appeal made by Sir John's 
her, the Earl of Dundonald, to the king's confessor, 
atner Peters, who was known to have great influence; 

It Was only a very famt hope, for what time would 
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there he to press that appeal and exert that influent 
before the death wrant so soon expected suou 
arrive’ , . 

No time-nn time' That was the thought whicu 
haunted and tortured Gnzel Cochrane, when day at er 
day she went to visit her father m the grim old 
booth as after his condemnation she had heen given 
leave to do, and felt that with the passing minutes the 
last sands of his precious life were running out 
was not yet lost, there was still the appeal, if only 
there were but more time to make it there might y® 
be hope If only the comma of the warrant could c 
delayed' 

And at last, out of her desperation, there came to 
Grizel an idea— a xheme simple enough, but withm 
wildly darmg that she confided it to no one, for fear 
plan should be foiled and a stop put to her intenw 
proceedmgs, by friends who would be bornfied at the 
nsfcs she proposed to tun She dared not even tell he* 
father lest though his own life was at stake he shoul 
m fear for her safety utterly forbid her to do what 
she had in mind, she let him account for her absence, 
for the cessation of her visits to him, by hcheving he^ 
gone to sue for his pardon, and, askuig help or advice 
from no one, set out ahme — stealing away before day 
break when there was no one to see her go— on her 
perilous adventure 

Her first need was to cross the border, and as she 
had no Wish to be recognized, and as moreover such e 
Journey would have been in (hose rough days, a highv 
dangerous one for a young kdy of wealth and staWl 
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to make alone, she dressed herself as a young serving- 
woman, and so attired, and giving; any one to whom 
she was obliged to speak to understand that she was 
journeying on a borrowed horse to see her mother, she 
rode on immolested, crossed the Tweed, and on the 
second day reached her first goal, the cottage home of 
her old nurse, four miles beyond Benvick 
To her the girl confided her extraordmary plan, just 
in her nursery days she had been wont to make her 
childish confessions and tell her nurse all about her 
'make-believe games and little seaets. She knew that 
m those times the mail from London took eight days 
on its journey to Edmburgh, and that the postman 
must be even then riding on his way — ‘ Haste i Post- 
haste I’—^vith the warrant for her father's death, by 
possessing herself of which she could count on a delay 
of sixteen or seventeen days or more before another 
could be signed and sent to Edmburgh, and thus gam 
time for friends m London to use all their influence in 
ficr father's favour, and she meant to have that warrant, 
if to obtain it she had to turn highwayman and, garbed 
m the clothes of her foster-brother Donald, hold up the 
postman at the pistol's pomt. 

can imagme with what protests and exclamahons 
the poor bewildered old nurse, however well used she 
have been to her ex-charge's high-spirited tom- 
boyish ways (for Grizel m her schoolroom days must 
surely have been something of a madcap 9, may have 
mtemipted the telling of what must have seemed to her 
so hare-bramed and outrageous a scheme' But strong- 
''dled Gnzel had her way, and the clothes she had 

D 
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And tieiT hopes were fulfilled— ior the time gamed 
hy the capture of tlie warrant was used to such good 
purpose by Lord Dundonald (wbo bnbed the kmg s 
confessor with £5 000 to plead the rebel's cause) that 
finally an order was signed for Sir John's pardon Thus 
the story of Gnzel Cochrane, inghwayman — or rather 
Woman-had a happy ending 
Afterwards she married, and became Gnzel Ker, and 
if we cannot add m the words of the old fairy talcs, 
that she lived happily ever after’ — for we do not know 
the Idter history of her life— at least we can say with 
certainty that she had the supreme happiness of having 
saved her father, and that she lived to be (when after 
the Revolution men dared to speak more freelj of ivhat 
deeds had been done) honoured as one of tlie heroines 
of Scotland 
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'BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE' 

(Siory of Flora Macdonald) 

There is mother Scottish lass who may be considered 
to stand side by side with Gnzel Cochrane for daring 
aad enterprise, and that is Flora Macdonald, famous 
for having rescued, not her fatlier, but her future king, 
as she at least believed him, although many people 
called him 'the Young Pretender,’ thmkmg that his 
claim to the throne after his father was not vahd She 
was a brave girl — a worthy descendant of bold High- 
land chieftains, and although, if we include her among 
our heroes and heroines in this book, we may feel that 
her plucky exploit hardly entitles her to rank with 
such wonderful selfless people as, for instance, Florence 
Nightingale or Dr Bamardo, still she stands out as a 
fine romantic figure, against her background of the blue 
mountains, rugged heathery crags, and foammg nvers of 
her native Highlands 

Her great chance came to her m the year 1746, the 
year after young Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of 
the exiled James II who had been ousted from his 
throne by William III, laid claim on behalf of his father 
to the croivn of England, then worn by George II, 
and tned to take it by force The Stuarts being of 
Scottish descent, their cause natuially found many 
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sapporfets m Scoffend, when Charles landed (here on h's 
arrival irom France, virhere he had been living as a 
refugee but although be soon coUected a small armj 
there his campaign did not last long, he got no lurthct 
into England than Derby, was then forced by his own 
people to retreat, and on 23rd January 174*1 hope- 
lessly defeated at the battle of Culloden. Moor 
The young prince had taken his full share of the 
dangeis of the battle had vainly tried to rally his troops, 
and when finally forced to retreat, dismissed the party 
of horsemen who were with him with orders to bid the 
fugitives meet again at Ruthven, and retaining only a 
handful of followers, fled to the residence of ins fneiio 
Lord lovat at Gortuleg 

But there he obtained neither help nor counsel-- 
nothing but a little food— so he rode on to the castle of 
the Laird of Glengarry at Invergany, where he received 
temporaiy housing and a good meal— not guessing that 
his unfortunate host would pay, for having sheltered 
him, the pnee of havmg his mansion destroyed by the 
sddiers of George II 

He next took refuge m the West Highlands at the 
village of Glenbeisdale, near his landing place, from 
whence, in despair ovei his defeat, he sent a message 
to such of his followers as should gather at Euthven 
according to his orders tellmg them that, deeply grateful 
though he was for their faithfulness and gallantry', he 
must now hid them look to themselves, while he returned 
to France, m the hope of there finding succour with 
which soon to return 

He WAS now simply a beaten fugitive trymg to escape, 
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and fled first to the isles of the Hebndes, hoping to find a 
French ship on their coast, and at length, after enduring 
many harihips and misfortunes, reached South Uist 
and was received by Cianranald, one of his first followers, 
who, though still true, could do no better for him than 
afford him the shelter of a forester’s rude hut on the wild 
mountain of Corradale — 'for all likely hiding-places, and 
most especially the islands, even as far as the further- 
most of all, St Kilda, were being strictly searched by 
the Government 

General Campbell, who had conducted the search at 
St Kilda, on his letum landed on South Uist, meaning 
to look through the Hebndes from south to north, only 
to find that there 'the hunt was up' already, for both 
Macdonald of Skye and Macleod of Macleod were 
engaged in the same service, as was also a strong force 
of regular soldiers 

With about two thousand men scouring the islands 
for him, and their shores surrounded with armed boats, 
the fugitive pnnee seemed as hopelessly cut off from all 
chance of getting away a kmg 'stale-mated m a 
game of chess, and that he did in spite of all escape 
was due entirely to the help of Flora Macdonald 

She iras at that exciting time on a vasit to the Clan- 
ranalds, to whom she was related, at Ormaclade, in 
South Uist, and although her own stepfather was one of 
the Macdonald dan, an enemy to the Stuarts, and m. 
command of some of the soldiery on the island, she 
herself proved a staunch Jacobite, as the supportcis of 
James II and his descendants wore caUed— and how 
indeed can we v'onder? }mung girl (and she -was 

■^D 
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no more^ could have failed to be do/ /led bv the ^laniotti 
of story-liU drama ishicli surrounded Charles Eduard 
Stuart, and attracted by someone ulio seemed to ha" 
stepped so straight out o! the pages of the romances of 
chivalry as this Prince Charming in di‘ giiisc (for ' llonmC 
Pnnee Charlie, as his followers called Charles, uas a 
handsome youth, uitli gallant and graceful imiiiiers)-^ 
this prince whose palace was a forester’s tongli hut-^ 
this hunted fugitive in the kingdom to which he was 
heir, so forlorn and homeless that he was known as ' tin 
Wanderer ' ’ Her instinct of lovalty, her warm-hearted 
womanly pity, her girlish love of romance, her high- 
spirited hitmg for adventure— and perhaps, for aught 
we know, her 'maiden fancy'— were all alike touched 
to the quick by the princely refugee, and flinging to the 
winds the fact of her stcpfathci's being of the opposite 
party, Flora enlisted hetsdf and her services, heart and 
Soul, on the side of the Young Chevaher 
Setting her quick wits to work, she soon tliought out 
a plan, and havmg obtained from her stepfather a 
passport for herself and two servants, one male and 
one female she proposed to the Chevalier that he should 
attempt to make his escape bv the simple and darmg 
means of dressuig up in female ilothes and passing him- 
self og as her woman-servant, 'Bettv Burke' 

It seemed a rash enough adventure — ^but ‘needs 
must when the deil drives'— and although we gather 
that Charfes was no verv brilliant amateur actor nor 
particularly skiUed m the art of ‘make-up’ (for we are 
told that his awkward and ungainly appearance ui 
womans attire more than once attracted dangerous 
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attention), he managed by the help of his disguise to 
reach Kilbride m the Isle of Skye Many boys and 
gjrls may be famdiar with the well-known song; 

Speed, boimie boat, like a bird on the wing — 

' Onward ' ' the sailors cry — 

Cany the lad that bom to be king 
Over the sea to Skye 

But even there the danger was by no means over, 
for Skye was in the temtory of Su Alexander Mac- 
donald, who was m the service of the Govemmeiit, 
Mid therefore of course a deadly enemy of the 
Chevaher 

Caught, like someone m a house on fire who sees the 
firemen holding out a blanket far below and realizes 
that, dangerous though it may be, there is only that 
one way out, Flora m this emergency bad the courage 
to make her leap, she went straight to Lady Margaret 
Macdonald and, staking ail on her trust m the latter's 
Womanly tender-heartedness and suspicion of her 
Jacobite leanings, boldly confided to her the startling 
truth about her disguised attendant 
The poor lady was naturally aghast, knowmg her 
husband, although fortunately absent at the moment, 
to be strongly agamst the Young Pretender, and having 
her house full of officers of the militia But Flora’s 
trust had not been misplaced, she had not the heart to 
betray the fugitive she had so completely at her 
hiercy, and told Flora that he might be safely coro- 
initfed to the care of the land steward, Macdonald of 
Kmgsburgh 
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Accordingly Flora Macdonald and her royal piotdg^ 
—the latter still m disguise— set off for Kingsburgli 
forthwith and not nntjl she had seen the Chevalier 
safe at the steward s house did the loyal girl leave him 
"We can imagine with what fervent gratitude Charles 
must have parted from her* 

His adventures were by no means over he next 
retired to Rasa, and the country of the Laird of Mac 
kmnon disguismg himself this time as the seiwant oi 
Ills guide but although he Suffered great pnvation he 
found no place of safety, and was at his oil'll wish landed 
on the shore of Loch Nevis But the mainland afforded 
him no better security for he was nearly captured by 
troops in the district, for fear of whose sentinels the 
Wanderer and his guides dared not for two days so 
much as light a fire nor cook their food 
Thus — homeless ragged and often half-fiozen and 
5tarvmg“the hunted and destitute claimant of a throne 
whose only hope was that of hearing of a French ship 
on the coast at length reached the mountains of Strath- 
glass, where with his one companion Glenaladale he 
was forced to take refuge with some outlaws in their 
cavern where they lived upon the sheep and cattle 
they could steal hut their enme was the political one 
of having been on the Jacobite side m the rebellion and 
recognizing the Chevalier despite his pitifully changed 
appearance they swore undying fealty to him and 
devoted themselves to his service one obtaining clean 
clothes for him by the exceedingly rough and- 
ready method of Wiylaymg and killing an officers 
servant on his way to Fore Augustus and stealing the 
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he earned, while another ventured into the 
fort in disguise and brought back valuable infoimatm 
about the movements of the troops— and also, as a 
suitable damty for his royal guest, a pennyworth of 
gingerbread I 

Charles remained with these rough but faithful allies 
for about three weeks, at the end of which time he 
Was helped m his escape by a touching instance of 
devotion There chanced to have been in his late army 
an officer, Roderick MacKcnzie, strikingly like him m 
appearance, who, being seen by some soldiers hiding 
among the braes of Clenmonston, was mistaken by 
them for the prmce, set upon, and killed; but— ‘faithful 
unto death '—he exclaimed in dying 'Ah, luUams, you 
have slain your prince!’ hoping thus to confirm their 
idea tliat he was mdeed Charles Edwaid Stnart 

His ruse succeeded if was believed for a time that 
Charles was slain, aad the search for him was relaxed, 
cnabhng the real Chevalier fwho had with great difficulty 
persuaded the devoted outlaws to let him leave them, 
and took two of them with him as his guard and 
guides) at great nsk and with much difficulty to join 
his fathful allies, Lochicl and Cluny Maepherson, 
with whom he lived for a tune in a hut called the Cage, 
m a thicket on the side of the mountaiu Ben Alder, in 
'■’hat seemed by comparison with his previous experiences 
almost peace and plenty. 

Finally he received the welcome news that two French 
ingates had arrived at Lochnanagh, to take him and 
other Jacobite fugitives back to France He embaiked, 
eiih Locliiel and nearly a liundred odiers, and landed 
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safely m Bnttanj after a campaign which had lasted 
little more than a year but had included an almost 
incredible senes of adventures and with his name- 
one of the most outstandingly romantic m our history— 
■will ever be associated that of the brave Hieland lassWi 
Flora Macdonald ■who helped him to escape 
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'HORS DE COMBAT' 

(Story of Anna Gurney) 

Translated literally, the French expression hors de 
conibat, which has been used so frequently that it has 
come to seem almost hke part of the English language, 
means ‘outside of the battle,’ and it is used m speaking 
of any one who is so disabled as to be unfit to take any 
share m whatever kind of struggle may be going on, 
and therefore, m our own phrase, 'out of it ’ 

But it IS refreshmg to find how often the very people 
who seem to all appearances most hopelessly disabled 
and excusably hors is- combat arc actually the most 
determmed on talcing their part in the battle of life, 
and flatly refuse to remain tamely 'on the shelf,' 
where Fate appears to have put them, manage some- 
how to struggle oS it and, despite the heavy handicap 
under which thej' laboui, insist on doing their bit in 
rhe world — sometimes so successfully that their sendees 
are of far more value than tliose of most healthy and 
active people 

There can scarcely have heen a more striking instance 
of this than tliat of Anna Gurney. 

She was a cnppled lady, liwng on the coast, at Over- 
'irand, m the early part of llic nmclcenih century, .and 
was unable from her babyhood tow.alk or 'land, I'csidcs 
f fvnv; all her Iifi to sufnr a great deal of inm Her 
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1mm however was as exceptionally active as her body 
was helpless tor she was mentally a most gifted woman 
— a bnlliant scholar and in particular a great lingnis 
studying ancient as well as modern languages and m 
1819 translating the A%^lo Sc^on Chronicle 
Thus as her circumstances apart from her heal 
were easy and comfortable — ^for the Gurneys were 8^ 
wealthy family — she seemed altogether intended y 
Fate for the existence of a leisured student finding 
in what were for her with her scholarly mind t e 
pleasures of learning compensation for all the other 
dehghts of hfe of which her invalid state deprive 
her and turning to her beloved boohs for solace ih 
her constant sufferings 

But it was an active as well as a studious life that 
crippled Miss Gurney led The wheeled chair m which 
she moved herself about enabled her to be not only 
independent hut helpful she would whisk it across the 
room not merely to fetch for herself any book she 
wanted off the library shelves instead of askmg any one 
to get it for her but to fetch whatever she might notice 
that somebody else was in want of as quickly as she 
could have gone on her own two feet Her learning 
too she was always ready to put at the service of others 
she would help schoolboys to prepare their Greek and 
Latin tasks managing to make their studies by her 
humour and origmahty thoroughly amusing and en 
]oyable (for she was not only a scholar, but the brightest 
and most entertaining of companions) and she also 
gave lessons of a simpler sort to the country children 
of the neighbourhood 
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As for the older country people— who in that neigh- 
bourhood were mostly fisher-folk— her kindness and 
helpfulness to them was such that they looked upon 
her, not merely as theif best fnend, hut as a sort of 
guardian angel or good fairyi 
Nor was it merely her own friends and neighbour^ 
she tried to befriend There were many wrecks on that 
dangerous part of the coast, and Miss Gurney not only 
provided, at her own expense, a lifeboat and life-saving 
apparatus for rescuing the shipwrecked, but when the 
storms came and these were called into service, she 
would actually have herself wheeled down to the shore 
in her invalid chair, in oider that she might personally 
superintend the work of rescue, give orders, and see 
them earned out' 

Just think of it— It's well vi'orth flunking about' 
Try to picture this frail, crippled lady, seemingly one 
who in right of her fragility should be guarded from 
the shghtest exposure or hardship, out at midnight m 
the teeth of a raging galo, screened from the howling 
^vind and drenching ram only by such rude partial 
shelter as some rock or hut could afiord, and, from her 
wheeled invalid chaw, making herself the organizer and 
moving spirit of the work of rescuing the shipwTecked, 
uiid inspirmg and encouraging llie hardy fishermen she 
sent through the stoim on tlicir cnands of mercy' 
Moreover, when the good ■work v.as accomplished and 
tilt surM\ors of the wrecks brought ssfch on shore, it 
was Anna Gumev w)io tlicn stood them friend m need, 
mid u uAs at hei home, North Repps Coflagc, friat they 
ere sure to icceive all tlic hospitaliri whicli their plight 
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•demanded Nor did her kindness stop at providing 
anly for their needs of the moment, mdeed, so far was 
it from doing so tliat there came to be a saymg along 
that part of the coast that it was worth while being 
shipwrecked to be taJcen m and sheltered by Miss Gurney 
Despite her hfelong ill health, she lived to be fully 
middle aged, though not to be old, and when she died 
and her coffin was carried to the little seaside churchyard 
of Overstrand by nigged old fisheimcn, more than ^ 
thousand people came to her funeral, and one who 
was there declared he had never seen so many 
weeping Hors h comhai though she had outwardly 
seemed those who had known and loved her knew 
that they would not look upon her like again ' 

They are most refreshmg people — these 'never-say' 
die’ invalids— who somehow never seem to know when 
they are beaten who m the face of what anybody but 
themselves might well think hopeless obstacles some 
how manage to nse tnumphant, after the fashion of tbe 
musician Delius much of whose work was composed after 
he was blind and paralysed $ir Arthur Pearson and 
his men of St Dunstaij s in tlicir tnujnph over blind' 
ness, or the portrait pamter Shannon, who after he 
became partially paralysed sUh continued to paint hf®' 
si2ed figures sitting before his canvases m a wheeled 
chair, though the stram was often torture 
Por sheer triumph of courage over apparently hope 
less physical disability there can scarcely since human 
hfe began have been a case to rival that of the wonderful 
Amencan girl Helen ICeller, who although totally bhud 
deaf and dumb has not only lived a full happy. 
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Interesting life, becoming not merely able to do tbmgs 
like reading by Braille or talkmg by means of the deaf- 
and-dtunl) alphabet but such a highly-educated woman 
that she actually took her degree ui Open competition 
"ath others who had all their senses, and who out of 
the unbroken darlmess and silence which envelopes her 
has written books in which she has given inspiring 
messages to the world' 

That, of course, is a case apart, which leaves one 
marvelling almost as much at those who taught her as 
at Helen Keller herself. But there are many more 
ordinary instances than hers, which are yet wonderful 
though in their way, of people calmly defying lameness, 
or some other bodily affliction, with almost 
Horedible courage The vast majority of such cases, of 
Wurse, we know nothmg about, such gallant fights 
generally fought out m places hke quiet sick- 
rooms where there is hardly any one to see or know 
about them, but every now and then some outstanding 
'^ase hke that of Anna Gurney comes to hght, and gives 
“a a chance to remember that people apparently hors 
“6 combat are m actual fact doing things which put the 
“oalthy and active, blessed with all their senses, to shame 
Only quite lately, for instance — m 1934— there 
appeared m the daily papers an account of a boy scout 
"'ho as the result of senous mjunes received m an 
accident had lain m hospital for two years, getting 
surely though slowly better, but having during the 
process of his gradual recovery to undergo one operation 
after another and endure tortures of pam, but who 
diroughout his long and haid ordeal had shown such 
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dauntless unwavering pluck Tiul cliccrfidncss lliat tlif 
upshot was Ins bcm{, aw itded the nir<hl fur oulstiucliri^ 
bravery which is accountul tl c liiqliust iward a sco h 
can Win in recognition of the het tint wliilc hid 
and on the sick list he had In tlic example In h’^d 
and what he had done lo 1 ecp up Hit, reputation o 
scouts standard of coutji{,c achicx cd more and not less 
than his active comrades A special ceremouj was held 
at the hospital to mxest him i illi the dccontion golden 
compensation indeed lor ill lie Ind been through 1 
Tlicy arc like wliat a fimons poem calls the hgion 
that never v-is listed —these i nquonclnblc inx oiids 
whose dame bums so bnghtly tint it simplv icfuscs to 
be extinguished they are not listed for the" odd ^ 
active service they are supposed not to count thC} 
pityingly looked upon as 1 oi s 4 cpjuhn/— and x ct-' — 
Anc yet remembering Anna Gumc) and her lihc 
should recollect that if we could peep beh nd the scenes' 
and koiow mure about the disabled we should sometimes 
find that we had not merely to acknowledge our equals 
but salute out superiors 

P<?f tt e beg ou U at never vasUtc'J 

Si all sho tis as good as onrsclvc 1 
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BEHIND BOLTS AND BARS 

(Story of Ehzabeth Fry) 

The family of Gurney can boast another name, fully as 
noble and far more widely known than that of the 
heroic, cnppled Anna, for the maiden name of the 
Ifflnous Mrs Fry, to whose wonderful work we owe the 
reformation of our prison system, was Elizabeth Gurney 
She was bom at Norwich in 1780, and as the child of 
S' Quaker family was brouglit up from her babyhood 
® an atmosphere of earnestness and loving-kindness, 
^though there was nothing narrow nor overstrict about 
her religious traming— she was aDowed plenty of harm- 
'ess indulgences and social gaieties, and when she was 
®>neteen or thereabouts was leading very much the 
ordinary life of any other healthy, pleasure-loving 
young girl mth ivell-to-do parents, so that no one who 
®et the young and channmg Miss Elizabeth Gurney at 
“Mis or saw her nding gaily aaoss country in her scarlet 
rrding-habit would ever have been likely to guess that 
was destined to be a. great reformer 
Sut It happened about that time that a travelling 
as Quakers ■^^ho ^vent about preaching vere 
by name William Saveiy% came ovei from 
-^rnenca and visited Nonneh, and Elirabeth went with 
family to hear him pieadi His talk made a 
^^^mendons impression on liei , Bets}', as she was called 
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■lUMimt wmcittw ttftmtli' w Im lU int t< 
tint licnciforih sill % (ull 1 ' 1 i iiit' 
altotetlicr tlilipuiit liti 1 init it it lim , 

giMj up lli'T Till ntlmi. It ibtt Hit lU 111' u n 
of Iter plctsurss nid It^tlt to lUvoti lu-i^ 11 1 
uccif) md im \ hit 

At the nc (i! tuinU Mu in him (1 > (liiitn I">1‘ 
and liccTOic Mrs In ll(r ttliicit ft m ' ' ' 

claims o( lur grouing (mult rf clnUrin int'li. M ''' 
possible for her \s n Inisx uifi nultnothir to pile tip 
vetj much of her time to went sente ihlwitl h ' , 
e\ei possible she m'iUiI the p nr nut dnl it! ^1"- ^ 

to help them Hut it last caim tin, il'is i P )<■'' 
m her life and winch indeed ins to rinrl in tiwn [' 
the social life of 1 nrope-iilien sin, ii urt Nr"t' ' 
Prison 

In tlicse mote humane timis iihen our pn'on 
aims more and mote at tcIonnm(, prisoners insicad o 
merely punishing Uicin it is almost impossible to imtc'”* 
such a shocking state of things as she found there lO'^ 
at that time our ennunat bus iicre a black disgrace b* 
England The sentences imposed were so sange 
their seventy that people iierc condemned to death let 
offences no ivorsc than smuggling or sheep stealing an 
to be sentenced to imprisonment was often I'orsc Ih'”' 
death so appalling were the condiPons of jirisoii hf' 
in the ffltliy and ddapidatcd jails uliera the ) ming aun 
the old the innocent aiiaiting trial and those ginltJ " 
homble crimes and even tlicir little children neie 
herded together and left to the mete} cl their la'l'a* 
who were often brutal men as bad or worse than *0' 
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charges, and would not ^ow those who could not pay 
or them even the barest necessiti^ of life 

uzabeth Fry, when she visited the women’s quarter, 
ound what seemed hke a scene m a horrible nightmare 
®dreds of wild, half-clothed women fightmg with each 
“her hke animals for the scraps of food or money 
™ich they were shnekm^ to the people outside the 
windows to give them The horror with which 
®’^ch a sight filied the warm-hearted, gentle-natured 
^ y may be imagined, but the governor and other 
P’^son officials assured her that nothing could be done 
Elizabeth t^ry made up her mind that something 
ust and should be done, and that instantly. She 
to believe that even crmunals — who after all 
®re human beings hke herself— had no good left ui 
began her efforts by appealing to 
of motherliness which she felt sure must be 
he prisoners, asking them if they would let 

litti ^ ^ empty cell as a schoolroom, where the poor 

® children in the pnson could find refuge, and giving 
end^ ^ ^ winch to make their decision At the 

of that time she came agam— to be received ivith 
of joy thankfiilness 

lad] work, wth a band of other Quaker 

inst^^' provide clothes, education, and religious 
am the women prisoners, and to keep order 

planned for them a code of rules, under 
Vndp^ dmdc themselves into classes, cacli 

swe ^ ^ ^°mtor, and bind themselves to ivork mthout 
wonT^^'^' or Seaming, to all of viuch they 

“enngly agreed Withm a month, tlie life of the 
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jmson was completely transfonned aud socm all 
was talVm e of the wonderful cliaages wrought in mfi 
gate by the Quakeress Mrs Fry 
In iSl8 she was called upon to give evidence be 
a committee of the House of Commons where s 
explained her new ideal of making piisons places 
reformation instead of revenge 
She was now famous but fame to her was somethi g 
only io be valued as it increased her power of doing 
good She set herself to modify the laws of capita 
pumsbnient and found after a tune a strong ahy ® 
the great statesman Sir Robert Peel and she also tufflC 
her attention to bettermg the lot ol criminals who were 
transported to Botany Bay 
She began by persuadmg the governor of Newgate t 
hire closed cabs instead of tlie open carts in which the 
women heavily fettered and sometimes chained together 
used to be driven to the docks a mark for the jeers and 
abuse of riotous crowds she herself followed them to 
the ships and when on board divided the women mto 
classes and gave them work such as the making o 
patchwork quilts to occupy them durmg the voyag® 
that they might not be left with nothing to do b® 
curse and quarrel and tdl each other about their crimes 
this was repeated with ship after ship and when tlie 
time came to sail she held solemn faiewell services fot 
the women, who sobbed with gnef because they would 
see her no more But although they were not to me®*- 
her again her thought and care followed them over 
seas whore transported cnriunals were wont to b® 
landed without money or proper clothmg and not 5° 
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nuch as a hut m which they could take refuge, ’ even 
when they were, as too often happened, accompanied 
their children, whom the authonties would not 
support But Elizabeth Fiy changed all that, she did 
lot rest until she had obtainrf, through Lord Melbourne, 
better conditions for the women m the Australian 
connct settlements 

Her fame had now spread from England all over 
Europe, and eager to extend her great work beyond her 
own country, she set out on tours through France, 
Germany, Denmark, and other lands, wsitmg the pnsons, 
®^ylums, and foundling hospitals, and afterwards toured 
^ the same way through England and Scotland, and 
wherever she went she was honoured not only by 
statesmen, but by kings and queens Years before, 
when she was but at the outset of her work, old Queen 
Charlotte had received her at the Mansion House, 
m 1841 she was interviewed by the young Queen 
't'ictona 

Behevmg in the truth of the old sajnng winch declares 
that 'it IS never too late to mend,’ she aimed alivays at 
the improvement of pnsoneis, holding that punishment 
should be simply a means to an end, and that end not 
revenge, but reformation She urged that useful eni- 
P'ojinent should be found for pnson inmates, realizing 
the bad effect on people's minds of idleness, and for the 
same reason she objected to the loneliness of solitary 
'^fnfinemenl (especially in dark cells) quite as strongly 
^ she did to the otlier extreme of herding all classes of 
cununals together in one common room She introduced 
"'■der, discipline, and fliotiglil into tlic pn«on system , and 
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most important oi all as she considered it to he 
teaching oi the Gospel to the pnsoneis arnsslv 
Like most reformers, Ebzabeth Fry was of ^ 
ttnsrepresented by people who misundcrstoo ^ ^ 

nothing which coiid he said against her eo 
make her relax her efiorts or swerve 
purpose, and even m the midst of the troA es 
crowded upon her m her later years—loss of nc » ^ 

of money, and the death of many near relatives 
still heard 'the sorrowful Mghmg of the 
which others had been so deaf, and contmued her a 
of love for them to her life’s end ^ 

She rinks now with the Lady of the Lamp 
the greatest reformers the world has known 
one did for the sick the other did for the Pjf , 


The work of Elizabeth Fry no more ^ 

than that of Florence Nightingale did at Sentan I 
as the latter aimed at reforming not one hospital ^ 
nursing in general, so the former set herself to 
not one prison, but the whole of the prison system 4 
enmmai law All that the world owes to tins 
Quakeress can never be told but (although ^ 
of course, as with eveiythmg human, still roo^ 
improvement) any one who visits present'day pnso 
and observes their decenej^ and humanity. ^ 
emtrasts them with the horrible pictures drawn ^ _ 
told of prison life as it was before the time of 
hath Fiy, may feel that jt <a.n be swd of her. 
Chiistopher Wren m St Pauls Cathedral Let thos 
uho seek her monument look around 
A portrdit of Mrs Fry hangs in the church ^ ^ 
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women's prison in the town of Noranch where Ehzabeth 
Gumey Was bom, and perhaps— who knows ’ — she may 
iiave been, in another branch of the Gurney fannly, an 
fflspiration to the crippled Anna Gurney who, herself a 
pnsoner m her 'pnson-house of pain,' tned to do for 
shipwrecked mariners something of what Ehzabeth Fry 
aid for those who had snlfered shipwreck in the storms 
of hfe 
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HEKOES AND IlEROlNEi' 


THE VOLUNTiXRS 

(S/oij of Jame^ Moral anil John Ktmnvr) 

From the bine when, as \cn' Jittlo cbiliEi-ii, "c firs' 
heard stones like that .vlmiil Jack the Guilt -killer, 
St George and the Dragon, or Dwil and Goliath, r"' 
have all made heroes of the bratt knights iiho "i’"' 
out to slay the dragons nr conquer the giants, and 
generally thought of the enemies they had to face as 
something or someone tremendoush lugger nnrt stroligar 
than the knights thcmbclves, like an enormous scaly 
griffin or a gigantic ogre 

Well, that being so, it is rather odd to reflect that 
some of the bravest deeds ever done in the world haa'c 
been perfotined in a w.ar wkeh the 'gallant knights of 
real life arc waging against an cncinv so small that he 
IS only visible tvith the help of a microscope! Tor he 
is the Microbe, and numbers among Ins species some of 
the deadliest enemies of mankind 

And some years ago, when tire gcrm-thcorj-'d'O 
study of bacteriology— was stdl something new, away 
in Central and South America a battle-royal was raging' 
and the hunt was up’ to good purpose, for there men 
o science weie engaged in trying to discover the origin 
of one of the worst scourges of that part of the wwW 
—yellow fever 
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Although Its cause was at that time uaproYen, its 
^ects were known aU too well: so well, that ‘Yellow 
as thft British sailors called it, was about the 
^^atest dread of those who ventured on the Afncan 
shores Rndyard KipEng, in a speech to medical 
students, said, speaking of the power wielded hy doctors 
instancing a case 'You have only to fly a yellow 
dag over a city to turn il into a desert'— for that flag 
St'^es warning of the presence of yellow fever, and the 
Wing of that signal sends men flying, literally for 
lives 


^octors and scientists were out m the thick of the 
braving' the tenor and doing what Ihty could, in 
Parficujar there was one famous scientist called Dr 
y s— hut he and his helpers were working blindfold 
flghting in the dark, for they did not know what 
the root of the trouble 

first Dr. Gorgas believed that yellow fever, like so 
other diseases, might be due to dirt, and he sei 
® work to organize a system oi cleaning and drammg 
Punfyuig, hoping in this way to get nd of the germs 
. he found to his dismay that the cleansing and 
_ y&^^ue, so heipfyl iij checking other Idnds of sickness, 
^'^emed useless i People living in clean houses and well- 
rained streets appeared to fall ™tois to the dreaded 
as readilv as those m the poorest and slummiest 

fl^arters. 


Pfemly, then, whatever the cause of ‘Yellow Jack 
|ht be, It not supply dirt: but what was it? 
^ hai could it be? Gotgas and his fellow-scientists 
befogged and bewildered 
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Then a strange theory uas suggested to t™ 
fnend and cq worker Dr l^eed yellow fever was 
by the bite oi a certain ot mosquito found lU 
locality 

Many ppople i^ouldhave laughed to scorn a suggestio 
which m those days might well have sounded absur 
Gorgas did not laugh he was scientist enough to hn®" 
that all things are possible but be pointed out 
long as the theory was meie guess work it was of ht ^ 

use Then Dr Reed made an ofier typical of the g^nan 

spirit oi the medical profession 

If you like I will put it to the test by lettmg 
be bitten by a mosquito If I fall you vuU knoW no*^ 
to carry on without me 

But this heroic offer could not be accepted w 
Dr Reed s life was too valuable to be spared wid 
Dr Gorgas knew himself to be immune Howevei 
other and more obscure doctors were found wiling ^ 
come forward and ii^ their lives the expenment 
duly made and both fell victims to yellow fever 
although Dr Reeds theory seemfid to be supported ^ 
was still not proved for there '/vas no certainty that tc 
two martyrs to science might not have contracted ti ® 
di^iease in some other way and meantime Yellow 
V as still ravaging unchecked i 

So m desperation the men of science did what 
a queer and fantastic thing to do 
Thy advsYtisei ftr heroes 
Surely no such strai^e advertisement had ever 
publisl ed abroad^ — reminding one of the old nurs^y 
wtig DiUy diUy dOly diUy come and be 
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in all deadly earnest the message went forth 
Ton who are willing to give your hves that mankind 
be freed from the scourge of the yellow fever, 
where are you?' 

Then came suspense, and a grun waitmg for the 
^wer that might not come 'Where are you?’ 
™5re indeed? Were they an 5 iwhere? Seeing the 
oad with which tlie disease was regarded, was it 
probable that any one would be found ready to respond 
“ such an appeal as that? 

Shortly after, two tmknovm men appeared at the 
°<?tors tent They were just plain, ordmary-lookmg 
Wen— of the working class, strong, heaJthy-lookmg 
Stolls, still in the pnme of life They gave their 
sa Jota Kissuiger and James Moran , and they 
r ■—and we can imagine just how sunply and 
a urally they said it— that they had come m 
.^yCr to the doctors’ call 

fo irnow what you are lettmg yourselves m 
,, T)r Reed urged 'You know that if you do 
y' you will most likely die?’ 
es, they quietly answered, they knew 

have been diiBcult for the doctor to know 
at to say. WJiat Dr Reed did say was under the 
j ^jTistances perhaps the most suitable 'GentJemen, 
you I’ Standing, the scientist raised his 
salutation to the two unknoira, unlearned 

the two volunteers were isolated, and 
Certn,' taken, until it seemed absolutely 

m no possible way other than that of le 
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mowmlo bite could they have picked up Ik gem of 
yellow fever , then, and only then, the experiment wa» 

duly made jwx 

Three days later, the local hospital had to admit tn 
tesh cases, YeUow Jack’ had claimed yet two more 
•victiinb, and Dr Reed s tlieiiry was pioved 
Even now victory against the deadly enemy 'tas y 
no ineans won but thanks to John Kissinger and Jam^ 
Moran it was at last m sight— lor now the scientis s 
bad then facts to work upon and knew for certain m 
what direction they roust aim No longer were they 
groping in the dak after an unknown ioe they knew 
now that It was the mosqnilo upon which m the cause 
of humainty they had to make war, and fiercely thej 
waged It 

To nd the country ol sudi a pest was nO simP'® 
matter, but by slow degrees— by tireless research and 
patient experiment— the scientists triumphed They 
discovered the spawn of the mosquitoes, and hotf to 
destroy it, they found how much could he done, even 
m places where the insects were still nfe by simpto 
means such as mosquito nettag to safeguard people , 
they found that mosquitoes were always attracted 
to water, and learnt not to leave it exposed Bit by 
bit they gamed the upper hand over the msect 
scourge and little by httle, the ravages of the fevcf 
grew less 

Even now yellow lever is not absolutely wipS“ 
out but coiiipaied with the fcarfol havoc wrought 
hy it in the old days, the loll it now takes of lium*® 
life IS almost insignificant The volunteers who 
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answered the doctors’ call saved countless lives by their 
sacnfice. 

Surely, when we think of men like James Moran and 
John Kissinger, we can m our hearts echo the words 
of Sr Reed. 

•Scntleinen, we salute youi’ 
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■FIREl’ 

(Siory of Edward Touzcl] 

Please to remember 
The 5th oi November, 

Gunpov/der treason and piot! 

We all know that song, which little boys 
carrying their 'guys’ chant on Guy Fawkes Day m ' 
hope of pennies, and li we are still, thice ccntune 
after the crime was committed, called upon not 0 
forget that murderous attempt to blow up the 
of Parliament, it is perhaps as weU that we should als 
remember something finer connected with gunpowder— 
lor instance what happened m Jersey on 4th June iWi 
when a brave man risked his life, not to try to destroy 
a building, but to save one from being blown up 
There was no lack of powder m the Channel Islanos. 
and there seemed every chance that it might he urgent y 
needed, lor those were the dayrs of the Napoleonic wars, 
when English people livmg on or near the Channe 
coast lived m constant apprehension ol a landing 0 
the French soldiers on our shores , mdeed at that very 
time flat bottomed boats, sufficient to carry the wbol® 
French army to England, were m readiness at Boulogne, 
the French commanders waiting for the 'cover' of a 
murky night, and little knowmg that before neat 
was out, while they were still awaiting their gold®® 
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opportunity, Nelson by a crushing victory would have 
put it out of their power to use it and made Bntam 
undisputed Mistress of the Sea. 

But on that day— 4th June— the gunpowder had 
been used for a more peaceful purpose, and the guns of 
the Jersey forts fired, not against the fleet or armies 
of Napoleon, but only as a royal salute lu honour of the 
birthday of the reigning King of England, George III 
On the stroke of noon eveiy fort on the Island had 
thundered out a loyal salutation, lududmg the newly- 
huilt fort on the hill just above the tmvn of St Heher, 
where were stored 209 barrels of gunpowder, together 
ivith a large supply of bombshells and other ammumtion. 

That same evenuig, Captain Salmon, the artillery 
officer in command at the new iort, went into St 
Heher to dme mth his feDow-officers, prepared to 
drink a birthday toast to the king and be generally 
festve, comfortably conscious of haiung securely locked 
up the fort and taken the keys, and not anticipatuig 
nuy kmd of disturbance, unless indeed tliere should be 
that alann of the French coming which was always 
more or less expected. 

But about SIX o’clock there was an alarm indeed, of 
quite another kind- for some soldiers on ginird at the 
fort saw a cloud of smoke coming out of tite air-Iiolc at 
the end of the magazine where the gunpowder n as stored I 

At this homfvme sight, the sentries did vliat iiricier 
the circninstaiii es — knowing that the ihro.ab ned ex- 
plosion, nhicli nouid be teinfic enough to ciid.mgci 
the vliole tmni of SI Heher, must shatliT them to 
P'ecc.-. if vhej- stayed too ne.ir tin fort -« as such a 
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perfectly natural thing to do that MC can hatdl) 
them they ran an ay They retained, lion ever, pr« 

of mind enough to give the aUrm, and shoulc 
as they ran , j 

Their warning shouts were heard by Licntenan >) 
the signal officer, who happened to be m the na 
house on the hill, and uho, coming out to see vlw 
tlie matter, perceived the smoke and rcahicd, as 
sentries had done, the appalling danger it UUP^'™ 

Two carpenters— brothers, Thomas and Edu’ard 1 o 
—had come up to the watch-house to take 
flagstaff which had been raised there that day that 
flag imglit fly m honour of tlic king's birthday, and 
heutenant ordered them to hurry oft to St J 
one to mtomi the commander-m-chiel, the other to g 
the keys from Captain Salmon , 

Thomas obeyed, and tired to persuade his hrothet 
come with hun, and leave the scene of the worst danger ’ 
but Edward replied that ' he must die some dav o 
other, and that he would stay where he was and 
his best to save the magazine j 

He stopped two ol the fleeing soldiers and drS® 
them to stay and help one refused to do so, hut i 
other, William Pontenoy told Touzel he was ready ^ 
die with him, and tlie two brave men shook hands err r 
Edward Touzel then having got hold of an a^e an 
a wooden bar, made a desperate onslaught on t le 
wooden door of the fort, and succeeded m sinasluhfl 
It open Having thus broken into the fort, he mad® 
his way m, saw what was happenmg there, and shouted 
to Lieutenant Lys outside 'The magazme is on fire, r 



blow up, we must lose our lives, but no matter— 
tuzza for the king '—we must try to save it ' 

Having so said, he rushed in among the flames, 
snatched up the already almost burnt-out matches 
(which were most likely splmters of wood tipped with 
hnmstone) and hurled them out by armfuls to Lys and 
I’oritenoy, who stood outside to seize them They 
perceived near by some water m a cask, but had nothing 
to carry it m except an earthen pitcher and their own 
b3-ts, but these, over and over again they filled and 
handed in to Touzel, who was thus enabled to put out 
^ the fire he could see. 

The smoke v,is, however, so dense that he knew he 
easily overlook something burning, with fatal 
results, and he had to work on m half-darkness and 
horrible uncertainty, so nearly choked by the suffocating 
smoke that he had to call out to the otliers to give 
hiiTi some drink to help him endure the stifling atmo- 
sphere, the lieutenant handed him in some spirits and 
having drunk whicii Touzel worked on 
^he beams over his head weie on fire, and some 
Cases containing powder’homs liad already caught, 
it was possible that at any moment a burning brand 
^flht fall into an open bairdi of gunpowder close by, 
brmg about the fatal explosion of winch Touzel, 
I'hile he toiled, must have been in con'Jtant e.vpectation. 

The alarm had now spread, and so soon as the officers 
he^d Ihe news, the}' were able to check tlie panic among 
the soldiers, and to bring fresh assistance to tlie fort 
^ut the would-be helpers— who might so easily have 
too late-found when they amved on the scene 
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of threitened disaster that all was over, thanks to 
Touzers gallant efforts the last spark had been pnf out 
The gratitude and admiration of the garrison of the 
fort and the atizens of St Heller was expressed at a 
meeting at which a testunoniiaJ was voted to the three 
men who had so nobly, at their ovra nsk saved a grim 
Situation, in the form of a gift of ^500 to Lieutenant Lys 
(who had a large family), of £300 to Edward Touzel 
and of a gold medal and a life annuity of £20 to Wilham 
Pontenoy, who said he would rather have that than a 
lump sum , as he wished to continue to serve in the army 
All three men were splendid, but the hero of that 
day was surely the avilian, Edward Touzel, who might 
well have maintained that the savmg of the magazine 
was the soldiers’ duty and not his, or that his business 
was to take the lieutenants message, but had mstead 
nung himself foremost mto the thick of the fight against 
the deadly peril and voluntarily taken his chance of 
what seemed practically certain death 

0 when next we hear boys, hurrahing round theU" 
bonftres or chanting about Gunpowder Plot, on Guy 
^awkes Day, let us lemember, not only the 5th of 
November, but also the 4th of June 1S04! 
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BABES m THE WOOD 
(Siofy of lost children) 

IS not only grown men and women who have proved 
themselves worthy to rank as heroes and heroines— 
^pmetimes even qmte young children (as for instance 
httle ten-year-old Casabianca the midshipmite) have 
been known to do ‘golden deeds ' Does one not see in 
the papers from time to time how some little boy has 
saved another from drowning or liow bravely some httle 
§wl has behaved at a fire ^ 

One such touching story of child heroism comes 
Anstraha— a stoiy which reminds us strongly oi 
the old nursery favaunte The Babes f n the Wood, although 
happily With the difference that the real-life story did 
like ihe other, have a tragic ending 
It concerns the three httle Puff children— two small 
hoi’s of nine and five years of age, and their sister 
Jane, who came between them and was seven years 
Their father nas a carpenter, and at the time of 
their adventure, which was the winter of 1S64, they 
h^'ed not far from Hlelboume 
1^1 that part of Austraha there was a great deal of 
^he Uncleared forest-land which the Australians cah 
the bush —not pleasant green woodlands such as we 
'viio hve m temperate well-watered England know', 
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with their heauliM vaijety of tree-lifc, but great 
desolate looking tracts of land, covered largely with 
queer blue-leaved gum trees, and nettle-trees, like over- 
groivn stinging nettles'-forests so drearily monotonous 
that it IS terribly easy for travellers to be lost in theio, 
and moreover so devoid of any kind of wild fruit such as 
blackbemes, or of water, in that parched land ot 
scorching droughts, that any one lost and wandenu^ 
there is only too likely to die of thiist and starvation 
m his search 

One evening the little Duffs had been sent out into 
the bush to gather broom for some household purpose*- 
probably to use as kindling Wo doubt they were only 
supposed to go into the verj edge of the forest wbef® 
they nould knou their way and could easily get out 
but children are children all tlie world over-^-perhaps 
some particularly fine bits of broom lured them a bttie 
further and stiU a Utile further, or perhaps the sense of 
adventure tempted them to go deeper into the forest 
iliau they had ever been before and down paths they 
(lid not knov Anyhow time passed, and they dm 
not come back ' 

Me can picture the poor frightened mother goinC 
o\(r am! o\cr again, uith ever increasing anxiety, to 
the door of her cottage, to look for her children nho 
siionld have returned but \sere not jot in sight, uc 
her telling thiar father of hei growing dread thit 
thei might be lost and how he nny at first have tnod 
to hngli awav her fcir and not to let her see that he 
'•^cn tl\ 'ilnrcd it 

But as time pu'ised, neither couM anj longer hide, 
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either from themselves or from each other, the dread 
which was in both their hearts Happily there are no 
devouring wild beasts in the Anstrahan bush, as there 
in the woods of Canada, so they were spared that 
horrible fear, but this was small comfort, for both knew 
that the danger of drought was almost as much to 

dreaded 

In keenest anxiety the father went out into the forest 
and searched high and low, constantly railing ‘ Coo-ee i ' 
which IS the call of the Austrahan bush countr>', as the 
double vowel sound of '00’ followed by ’ee’ cames 
over long distances as no other would, but the whole 
^^ght passed, and still there was so sign of his children 
He roused up the neighbours, who, knowing the danger 
as well as he did himself, were ready enough to come 
to his help and joui m the search, and day after day, 
night after night, the search-party scoured the bush 
for the missing children, but to no avail 
At last, when a whole weeJc had gone by and hope 
^ad given place to despair, Duff as a last resource did 
if he had only had the wisdom to do it sooner, 
Would have spared so much both to him and to the 
children, instead of relying on bis own efiorts and those 
of the friends who were only wbte colomsts like himself, 
he turned for help to tlie only people who really co\M 
help lum—the natives of the place 
Those of you who are scouts or guides are trained 
Jo observe keenly and know something of the art of 
fracking,’ after the fashion of Red Indians, by noticing 
sorts of little signs and tokens and using your intelh- 
gence m 'putting two and two together' about tliem, 

E 
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bill natives have a power ol observation compared 
which the closest 'noticing of the wlntc mtn 
blmilncss, and to them the iinicst indications, such ^ 
hent twigs or trodden glass, which the white uoul 
easily overlook, are like dearly-printed words on 
open page 

Hence, when the native Australian bushmen Dun a 
last employed to find his children were taken into tlie 
forest, they picked up the trail almost at once Stage 
hy stage they followed the lost children's ivandcrings, 
and With no guide but their own wonderful perception 
were able to read not merely where they had been, bn 
even what they had been domg, so much did the faintest 
httle indentations m the ground, or slightest disarrange 
ment of the leaves and twigs mean to them 
Picture the anxious colonists, obliged for once to 
own the much despised natives tlieir bupenors, and to 
follow where they led, imagine poor haggard Duff, 
hangmg on their words whicli to him meant tlie fate 
of all Ills children 'Here httle one tircd^sit doivn-^ 
big one kneel down—cany him along,' or again Her® 
travel all night— dark— not see that bush— here fall ou 
him, and after a while 'Here Uttle one tired again-^ 
big one kneel down— no get up— fall flat on face 
The children had been lost on a Pnday afternoon, 
and a whole week had been, spent by Duff and the other 
colonists m vain searching for them, but it was on th^ 
Saturday week— hardly more than a dav after they had 
been employed— that the natives led Duf to a clump ul 
bloom beside w^hich tiiree child figures were lying 
It was something to the stneken father to have found 
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even the bodies of his children — for he had scarcely a 
hope of any of them being still ahve, but as he 
a-pproached, the eldest hoy showed signs of hfe, and 
managed to half-raise himsdf, and to gasp out . ' Father ! ' 
before he sank back, and the little girl, though seeming 
scarcely ahve, on being hftcd up made a murmur of 
Cold— cold ' ' 

But the youngest child— little five-year-old Frank — 
who was lying between the other two, with his sister’s 
frock spread on him over his own clothes, woke up 
quite naturally, as if from a peaceful sleep 'Father, 
why didn’t you come before’— we were coo-eemg for 
you,’ he said 

It did not need the sight of what it was that served 
us a quilt to cover him, nor the memory of how the 
natives had said ' Here little one tired — big one carry 
bun along,' to show how tenderly the sister and elder 
brother must have tned to shield and care for the 'baby’ 
of their party all through their dreadful expenence; 
the stnlung difference between little Frank’s condition 
und theirs was m itself enough to prove how beautifully 
unselfish, in their last extremity, their behaviour must 
have been 

It now only remamed to cany the children, and the 
glad tidings of their safety, back as fast as might be to 
the lovmg care of their mother 
Oil the way home, when they were being carried past 
the spots pointed out fay the natives, the eldest boy 
was able to give an account of what had happened there, 

™d throughout the whole adventure, which always 
agreed exactly with what the blacks had said — adding 
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tint thc\ had had onlj one drmk of water (possihlj 
iront tlic 'pitcher plant the enp of which holds water 
tor ttnn\ wccVi) and had been entirely without food ah 
the time 

In spite of wlnt thej had gone through all three 
diiHreii 111 ide a rapid recovery and although these 
I^rr little Babes in the hhood bad bad no tendcr- 
hcarte 1 tobms to bring tlicm Icaacs for coverings, they 
' n hid wlnt was still hctler— for the people of the 
foiuin wtn, =n touched bj their story and cspcciall} 

-t hi iniit,how little Jane had coicred her small brother 

' ith litr < wai dress tint a subscnption was raised for 
hi. itnotmtini, to sucral hundred pounds 
hint hipp n(d sc\cnl\ jears ago wlnt a llirilluig 
It if when tht\ lire little those old people" 

' ij I nil lam nr either of her brothers to he still ali\e 
^ 1111 i h lie to tell the present iht children who arc 
tl I'd c< id mis' 
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UNDER ORDERS 

(Story of Casablanca and of the ‘Birkenhead’) 

Obedience is the first duty of a soldier ’ 

We ail know that saying, and we might well add to 
It or of a sailor,' for sailor-men— not only in the navy, 
Ut also m the merchant service — ^have agam and again 
proved themselves fully as well-disciplmed and obedient 
as soldiers, uideed not sailor-iBun only, but also sailor- 
oys I There is one staking instance— that of a little 
■trench midshipman, or 'cadet de vaisseau '—with which 
^Imost everybody is acquamted, although not every 
boy or girl who has had to leam by heart for recitation 
that almost too famihar poem begmnmg ' The boy stood 
ta the burning deck,’ reabzes that Casablanca was a 
real boy who did really do all the poem says he did— 
and still less that he was only ten years old I 
When, in lg^, the naval cadets at the Royal Naval 
Dartmouth— lads of thuteen, fourteen, and 
hfteen, some of them in their first term at the college — 
were hurriedly mobihzed and rushed off to the fleet, 
there was something of an outcry at their being sent to 
War so young, and Punch exclaimed 

There are grey old Admirals in our land 
Who never have stood nheie you now stand— 

Here on your feet^ 

In His Majestj's Fleet, 

With a real live cacmy close at hand! 
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But m Casablanca’s day (which was that of the 
Napoleonic wars) Uttte boys were, it seems, ^ 
on to the haltleiups to fane a ‘real live enemy e 
they were still only what m these days would be couii e 
children , and yet no lull grown man could have behave 
more finely than did that httle French 'snottie, W 
during the Battle of the Nile the ship on which he 
— L Onent, on which his father was flag captain— caugh 
fire, and Nelsotii aftei the fashion of the Bntish Navy, 
ordered out the boats to save as many of the enemy s 
hves as possible 

The English sailors rowed up close alongside, the 
French prepared to quit their doomed ship, and tire 
officers called to the flag-captain’s little son to oome 
with them, but the boy refused to lea\ej saymg that 
hs father had stationed him where he was and bidd^ 
him not to move save at his call In vam they told 
him the captain would never call him, as he lay on th& 
deck mortally wounded and unconscious and wamca 
hiin that the ship must shortly blow up when the fim 
reached the powder, Casablanca still declared thiit he 
must obey his father's orders 
Since stay he would, the boat put off without him> 
leaving him still on deck One moment his child 
figure in its midshipman’s uniform was seen by the 
wavering glare of the flame light, bending over the 
helpless one of his father and tying it to a spar of one 
of the shattered masts, the next, there was a terrific, 
thunderous explosion, and the blazing Oncjit went to 
pieces The crew of one of the English boats which 
■Mere picking up those who bad jumped overboard m 
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tirne had a fleeting glimpse of two %ures— -one helpless 
and bound to a spar, the other, slight and boyish, 
swimming beside and guiding it^ — and rowed after them 
all haste, but in the uncertain light lost sight of 
them, and they were never seen again. Midshipman 
^abianca was not among the survivors, but foremost 
on the Roll of Honour of those who have died in bravely 
carrying out their orders 

R is this same spint of unswerving discipline— of 
^phcit obedience at all costs— which has animated 
soldiers and sailors tlmoughout tlie centuries, and it 
was never more stnkingly illustrated than when during 
the Kaflir "War, the Bpkenhead was wrecked in 1853 
She was a troopship which had sailed from Cork 
a number of soldiers and their wives and children, 
^d after landing some troops at Capetown was now, 
on the 25lh of February, on her passage from Simon's 
to Algoa Bay, carrying over 500 soldiers besides 
the ship's company of 132 men, and the women and 
children 

"I'he night was clear, the sea smooth, and the land 
“^^ly a league away There had been, during the 
^^ening, ^ consultation between the officer of 
the watch and Captain Wright of the gist Regiment 
concerning a light they had seen on the port side, but 
^ had agreed that if must he a lighthouse All 
seemed peaceful and secure 
Slit towards two o’clock m the morning, when nearly 
on board were down below and asleep m their berths, 
the Watch being on deck, there came without the 
^ 'ghtest waming a thunderous cnu>h and a iiornble 
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grinding sliock throughout the ship She had struck 
with fearful force on a reef of sunken rocks a jagged 
mass piercing her through and letting in the water with 
a tush which instantly drowned the sleeping men m 
their hammocks on the lower deck 
The rest of the men and the officers thus rudely 
and temhly awakened came pouring up on deck- 
foremost among them the captam of the Bw’hnhd 
Mr Salinond a piaster in the nauy who ordered the 
engines to be stopped the small bower anchor to be let 
go and the quartet and paddle box boats to be lowered 
There was no panic Captam Wright was asked to 
support the commander in whatever orders he thought 
fit to issue and Colonel Seton desired the other officers 
to keep perfect order and enforce silence among the 
men who from the first behaved m as quiet and orderly 
a manner as if on parade As they appeared on deck 
they were silently mustered sixty told off in three 
leliefs were put to the chain pumps on the lower after 
deck sixty stationed at the tackles of the paddle box 
boats and all not teqmred lor active duty drawn up 
on the poop to ease the forepart of the ship which 
rolled heavily 

By order of the commander Cornet Bond of the isfli 
I anceis had the troop horses brought up and pitched 
out of the first gangway some of them could be seen 
by the bright starhght swimming towards the shore 
line only two miles away The cutter was made ready 
and when the horses had been dispatched the women 
and children (who under tlie general influence of 
steadiness had dso been wonderfully quiet) were safely 
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lowered into it, and Mr Richards, the master’s assistant, 
stood off with his boat about a hundred and fifty yards 
rom the ship, which the engines had been working astern 
Hardly had the cutter with the women and children 
clear of the Birkenhead, when she struck once 
under the engme-room, another great chasm, and 
? ""^sh inrush of water, resulting the bow broke at the 
oremasi, the bowspnt shot up towards the fore-top- 
and the funnel went over the side, taking with it 
6 starboard paddle-box and boat. The second paddle- 
ox boat had been unluckily capsized while being 
owered, and after the breahng of the forepart of the 
the large boat m the centre could not be reached 
Although not a quarter of an hour had yet elapsed 
c^*iM struck, it was plain that she 

not last more than a few minutes longer, all 
of keeping her afloat had been abandoned, and the 
ster, rushing m through the breaches m her bottom, 

' put out the engine fires and drove the engineers 
assistants to the upper deck 
k« pumps were still resolute]} 

-eping tJiem ivorking, useless though tlie}^ knciv their 
must now be, and although many must ]ia\e 
ha? at their posts, nhile some of tliosc iilto 

’n* ^ ordered, at the tackles, nere cnislicd 

.\V^ ^‘“dling of the funnel and mast 
‘ the disaster of the funnel going, the men camt 
''hing On the poop, und the connnandcr, realising 
kst moment was at hand, shmiicd to llirm 
■ /}' should jump oveiliunrd aiu] 

' lor xhe fjiroe boats — tin cutter and two otliers-- 
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then in the water, but Colonel Captain Wnght, 
and Lieutenant Girardot, seemg that such a proceedmg 
must lead to the swampmg of the boats, dared to 
oppose Captain Salmond by urging tlic men to stay 
where they were, that the women and children at least 
might be saved Only a very few had taken the com- 
mander at Ills word nearly all remained with then 
officers dravTi Up on deck, as still, orderly, and qUict 
as if waiting for inspection though all knew that what 
they actually were waitmg for was almost certain death 
Then the stem, which had been tilted high when tlie 
bow went under, gave a lurch and a plunge, and the 
men were flung into the water to struggle for their 
hves Tile captam of the Bi} kenbead remained standing 
on the deck while it sank beneath him— the last words 
he was heard to say being to order a boat to save Ehi 
officer he had observed among the wreckage— and went 
down with his ship, and although he was afterwards 
seen m the sea swimming towards a mass of woodwork 
he was struck by a heavy piece of wood and drowned 
Colonel Seton, the commander of the troops, was also 
drowned, like so many of his men. but Captam Wright, 
With hve others, kept themselves afloat (as he after 
wards stated that at least two hundred men were at 
first doing) by holding on to a laige piece of dnfl-woodj 
and were earned toward Danger Point, when fmding 
that the seaweed and breakers presented great di^' 
fulties, CuptaiiL Wnght let go of the supporting drift- 
uood and swam ashore, othera following Ins cvampl® 
Lauding, nearly naked they had to push their way 
through covers of thick thorn bushes, but after a day ^ 
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S'rcluous journey reached a fann-house where they 
obtained food and shelter Wnght, thus refreshed, 
then returned to the coast, and spent the next three 
hays chmbmg about the rocks ui search of castaways, 
a whale-boat’s crew helped him, rowmg along close to 
shore, and four men were thus found and rescued 
Meanwhile Mr Richards, in command of the cutter 
tn which were the women and children, having with 
peat difficulty prevented his boat from bemg swamped 
®d hopelessly overcrowded by men who wanted to 
ehmb mto it, had turned shorewards, but found that 
the furious surf made landing impossible, so had to 
keep Out in the open sea until daybreak, when a schooner 
was sighted, which however, like Robinson Crusoe's 
Ship of Despair,' disappeared, without havmg appeared 
notice the cutter, but some time aftenvards the ship 
tsappeared, and by means of hoisting a woman’s shawl 
^ a signal of distress attention was at last attracted 
The schooner— the Lioness, of Capetmvn— at once hove 
to, and having taken the chilled and exhausted women 
children on board, where they found thirtj'-six 
who had been rescued from the otlier cutter, sailed 
for the uTeck, and reached it just in time to save tiuity- 
more men who had spent the night dinging to 
he mainmast of the Bukenhcad 
There w ere other suriuvors also, none of wliom liad a 
juore curious experience than young Cornet Bond, vho, 
hamng saved himself bv inflating, "hilc m the water, .a 
"h -preserver he had taken the precaution of piiltmg on. 
’'’d iIkii smmming the two miles fo sliore, hv an 
’ ■ raoidniary coincidence found, wiien lie landed, Ins 
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own liorse, which bad also swum ashore, standing in 
the water just as though it had know'll his movemen s 
and were waiting for him* He also observed 
men who on a makeshift raft, were trying to approach 
and was able to direct them to a possible landing 
place and they m their turn were able to save three 
others, who clinging helplessly to a spar, kept being 
washed up close to land and then dragged back by the 
receding waves but were at last thrown up high enongii 
ti) be reached by their comrades and dragged to safct} 
But such rescues were alasl tlie evception and not 
the rule, there were only one hundred and nincty-two 
sursivors more than twice as many being lost 
But it IS not as an outstanding tragedy that the 
wreck is remembered so much as for the splendid 
behaviour of those on board 
Captam Wnght declared that all received their orders, 
and had them carried out ' as if the men were embarking 
instead of going to the bottom, there was only tbs 
diBerence that I never saw any embarkation conducted 
with so little noise and confusion * 

There can never have been a more superb instance 
of discipline — obedience to the last, prompted by the 
highest courage and unselfishness—than that of the men 
who, in the spirit of the httk midshipman Casabmnea 
stood waiting on a deck, not mdeed huming but about 
to sink beneath them and went down with the 
head as gallantly as Charles rrohman, the well kno^vn 
theatrical manager, did m another famous shipwreck 
when, drowning he shouted to his fellow victims 
for the Great Adventure* 
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THE LADY OF THE UMP 

{Slay of plmice NiiUiiigA} 

®0®W8]Uffi about 1S30, jij the nsisery or schoolrooin 
a niagnificEiit country house a pretty httle girl was 
at mirsing and doctoring her dolls , or at another 
she would be tending a sick dog, far more carefully 
skilfujjy than most children would have done 
3:854, that same little giil, nov; a grown woman, 
sailing for the Crimea in charge of the first detach- 
of Bntisli army women nurses who ever U'cnt 
to a ivar. 

It had taken more tlian the gap of passing j^cars 
^ change the child into a woman capable of under- 
tahmg ^ ^ 

and not only tliat but also such a struggle 
^ “ad seemed at one time to be m vain 
. that little girl was rioicnce Kighlmgalc, who 
fom her earliest childhood seemed (0 be filled \nth 
love and pUv for every one and cvm'iiiiim (hal 
'^ycnd a«i ctmld onh imd vent m service— a con:^uuu 
10 cvpji-js ihc’lwc and pit) b> trang to k^cin 

* ''i^fiLnng 

J”- ' > kng as siic n,!'! onlv a hitlc •nrl, al! w sh*I 1 
_ inindid It was nci doubt ihoiiglu ^irv 

t di . 1 ’“ hitle Flo should be obh ui Amu t lit t-i Ii 
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she went to give her services at one of the crowded 
hospitals it was well she did for wlnt she then sw 
mast have been bracing training for her in facing the 
more tembie aspects of nursing— and she did not know 
how soon and how urgently she was to require tin 
training 

For m 1854 the Cnmcan War had broken out and 
before long appalling stones began to come through 0 
how the medical service had completely broken down 
and of the awful condition of the sick and wounded 
and presently these rumours became so fearful that 
newspapers began to call for women to come forward 
and oSer to go and nurse tlic stneken soldiers 
Thousands heroically volunteered— but most of tliciu 
were quite untramed and therefore useless Sidney 
Herbert foremost in workmg for this good cause as he 
had for many others could think of only one woman 
capable ot seeing through m modem phrase all that 
needed doing He wrote to Tlorence Nightingale 
asking her i{ she would be willmg to go to Scutari at 
the head of a band of women nurses by a wonderful 
comcidenee his letter was crossed m the post by ^ 
letter volunteermg her services— and that offer and her 
fulfhment of it is the golden deed by which she iwU 
ever be remembered 

Although she may not have fully tealwed all she 
would find when she got to Scutari she went out as 
fully alive to the conditions as it was possible for any 
one to be who had not actually seen them Although 
assured that she would find medical supplies m plenty 
she would not take that lor granted, but msisted when 
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the ship stopped Marseilles, on laying in supplies of 
^ 3.t she knew would be most urgently needed She 
facing the facts When an ardent woiiJd-be nurse 
exc aimed to her gushingly 'Oh, Miss Nightingale, 
^ sn We reach Scutaa, Jet us lose no time— let us go 
^ nursing the poor fetlowsl' the probably 

^ nsr painfully unexpected response of Florence 
ightmgale was* 'The strongest will be wanted at 
Wash-tub ' 

wai nght, and more than nght—for she found- 
the Conditions of dnt and stench and general 
oiror at the so-called hospitals of Scutari were almost 
J^yond descnption, and that the strongest were wanted, 
^^erely at the wash-tub, but at tlie dust-hole, the 
^yvvhere and eveiyivhere where any sort of 
g could be made to deal with the unspeakable filth 
ihidst which the sick and wounded lay, and as she 
^^oli strongest, if not bodily, at least mentally, 
ihe went mto the thick of that fight agamst 
J^^findous odds m which one of her worst enemies 
^ ^ dirt, ready to face any horror and herself personally 
superintend any task, no matter how disgusting; 

*50 marvellous were the results she achieved, that 
sh amvai she had reduced the chaos 

when she arrived to order and cleanliness 
had Come, shortly after the battle of Balaclava 
for i>efore tJiat of Inkennan, to find that but 
^ forethought she might have been stranded 

^ adequate supplies, as o^ymg to appalling mis- 
find an 3 ^ stores were available, and to 

sick and wounded men— such of then; as had 
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survived the hotrois of the voyage to Scutatl— lyfflg 
untended in their blood-soaked uniforms on the nltny 
floors or the muddy ground outside, because there uM 
nowhere else to put them— for the hospital, with is 
four miles of beds, had not nearly room enough— -an 
no one seemed to know what to do, and within those 
few days of her first coming, when men were dying like 
flies, and operated upon under the eyes of others, s e 
had wrought such seemmgly miraculous changes tha 
they were being properly nursed, m clean and orderly 
wards No wonder that the dymg would raise tlieni' 
selves in their beds to kiss the very shadow of Florence 
Nightmgale as it passed them by' 

She used to go round the wari at mght with a Iittl® 
lamp, visiting each patient personally and that seen® 
has been pictured so often— she has come to be so 'Seh 
known to us as the Lady of the Lamp —that we are 
rather prone to see her always m that soft and gentla 
light and to thmk of her wonderful achievements 
soinewhat as though they had been accomplished m 
some effortless miiaculons way, we do not perhaps 
realize that they were m fact the result of terrific labour 
—that the gentle Lady oj the Lamp was having to 
work twenty hours a day under the hardest condition® 
imaginable, and not only to work, but to fight again®’- 
all sorts of stupidity and opposition 
For fight she could, and did when need wan Swe® 
and tender though she always was to the sick, she wotuo 
stand no nonsense from, the healthy 'When told th^ 
urgently-needed supphes which were all ready to han® 
could not he got at sunply because there was no one 
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Hiem to be givea out, 
down tnTu words— she took a party of soldiers 

stored r where the cases of necessanes were 
stood ^ respousibihly on her own shoulders, 

named n smashed them open She nick- 

and wh opponents 'the Bison,' 

tvno .1 /o“ool that, like most people of the buUy 


tyn, , Uiai, lute most people of the bully 

ODniv, easily cowed — ^'The Bison is bnllyable 1 ’ 

HightingaJe; and she saw to it that he was 
d into submission 

tiftie^ months at Scutan, during which 

itescrih d t horrors ajready 

occurred ^ Outbreak of cholera which 

she feu winter, but by the end of the half-year 
ffliehl estabhshed that she 

for hn fo foam's the scene of her labours— not 

tesdvt”^' where the soldiers were 

pbvsi ) Cl sort of goddess But then her 

to pewers at last gave way, and she fell a victim 
the ov^ fever which, combined with effects of 

an in ?he had undergone, left her more or less 

for the rest of her hfe 

been happens to most reformers) she had 

attached and shamefuJly abused, by the 
^er fsl ^ to Eag-land the tide had so set in 

„ . ''’OUT that she might, had she hked, have had such 


pj-^^ ^ Woman had ever had before. But she 

South’ quietlj^ under the name of 'Miss 

hej-j ' ^ of complete refirement— and mdeed 

she IV shattered that for the next sLxty years 

seldom able to leave her sick-room 
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But that quiet room became the scene of her greatest 
labours— for her i^ork so far from ending with the 
Cnmean War was only beginning She had won for 
herself a position of misputable authority and armed 
with that hard won power she set herself the mammoth 
task of reforming the whole natsing system 
It was prevention that she aimed at even more than 
cure She was clear sighted enough to see that most of 
the disease in the world ought not merely to he cured 
but that it was something which ought never to happen 
and need not if only people would live sensibly and 
wholesomely She was a preacher of what we moderns 
call hygiene and her watchwords were cleanliness and 
fresh air 

In these days when the good of the last named is sb 
well known that people m sanatonums live out on 
bakomcs day and night so that they need never he 
mdoors we can hardly behove how stuffy the EarlV 
Victorians- even the quite well educated— were I Nigbt 
air for instance was looked upon then as a sort of 
poison from which children or invalids must he care 
fully protected not merely by shut windows hht 
sometimes also by sandbags round their sashes to keep 
out every breath hut mto this germ laden stuffiness 
broke Florence Nightingale flmguig open windows and 
proclaiming m her wntmgs on nursing Von •nmsi have 
night air yom only choice is whether you will have it 
fresh or foul' 


Nor was it only literally mto (lose genny bedrooms 
that she let m air and hght mto some of the darkest 
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Pady went like a searchlight, probmg into tlie murkiest 
comers and showing up conditions of dirt and disease 
^ clearly that they could not for very shame be left 
they were 

she had dune for the soldiers at Scutari she 
Joked upon as the merest beginning of her work for 
them, and she did not rest until she had worked the 
she wanted, not only in army hospitals, hut in 
he ccHiditions under irfuch the soldiers lived when in 
and she thm saw to it that the same -much- 
^ceded changes should be wrought in the Anglo-Indian 
35 well After that, she turned her attention to other 
^stitations— nvihan hospitals, workhouse uihrmanes 
"^ythmg and everything connected with nursing; 
ah this while she herself was a semi-mvahd, vainly 
and urged bv her doctors to take the rest which 
would never allow herself while any workmg- 
remained to her or while any part of her self- 
^^posed ‘task of Hercules' was still undone 
^though no doubt often warned that she would kill 
aerself with overwork, she lived to grow old, and to 
her supreme ambition, of establi^mg nursing as 
high and worthy calling she had alwa3?s behaved 
he, nobly fulfilled, and she is remembered now 
someone whose work for the world did more good 
hv^ of perhaps any other woman who has ever 

for a summmg-up of what aU site did ]i 3 s come 
i Rudyard Kiplmg, m the same speech to 

Students m which he told them that doctors 
d- by fli'mg a j^elloie flag over a aty, turn )t mto 
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a desert added insiancu^ the other extreme Or you 
have only to fly a Red Cross flag over a desert to turn 
it into a city ot refuge towards which— as I have seen 
—men will crawl on their hands and Imees for that 
Red Cross flag symbolizes the worl of the Bntish Army 
Medical Service— and that of Florence Nightingale 
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■FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA' 
[Story of Grace Darhng) 

boys and g;irls have at one time or another— 
Kobably during their summer holidays at the seaside 
2d the opportunity of seeing a lighthouse Many 
2ve had the interest of being taken in to see the wonder- 
lantern, like a huge crj'stal pnsm, and many 
ore. Who have never actually been mside a liglithouse, 
2Ve at ad events seen one from the outside— perhaps 
°^ked do\m from the gras'g' heights of Beachy Head 
j slender turret perched on the point of rock far 
below and looking so small at that distance, or 
at clo&er quarters the beacon-tower of the North 
ou the chalky poppy-bnght cliffs above Broad- 
^ and they can hardly, when lookmg, have failed 
^ ihink what a queer life that of a lighthouse-keeper 
he, especially at places where the lighthouse is 
on a rock out at sea, so that the keeper of it is 
^ off from every one on shore and at times, when the 
Waves, are beatmg m thear wild furj' about his 
island, as much imprisoned there as if he were 
’^^POlcou on St Helena 

jowards the middle of the nineteenth centurjv a girl 
2IIed Grace Darlmg was lixung alone with her fatfifir, 

^ 0 Was the keeper of a hothouse on the Fame Islands, 
cluster of dangerous rocks off Bamburgh, winch 
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had been a timUc rntmet to sc men before the fncndtj 
light Mas put Iberc Indeed esen the presence of the 
light did not by any meins do aMiy mtSi all danger 
and one tiiglit-'towards the moninig of the 6tli of 
Septefflher 183B— Glace was mtalaaed by tries and 
screams dose at hand and altheugh it Mas as yet too 
darJ. to seo whit happcuiT^, was only too sure, 
froia her knowledge of that pcalou'^ coast and ot 
was but too apt to happen tlicrc, that there mnst be a 
ship in distress upon tlie rocks 
We can picture the girl m her hUk toow at her 
strange island home, straining licr eyc^ from licr nar^ov 
window towards the raging sea, sure that the shrieks 
she heard were not only those of the stonny winds, an'i 
longin? for the light, and wlien at last it came the faint 
gmv dawn confirmed her worst fears, and showed her 
the reranant of a wreck upon the rocL 
The popui.ir version of the story most generally 
believed is that in all haste Grace went to reuse 
father and to consult with him as to whether it 
be posubk to get their boat launched and go to see if 
there were any one stiU left alive on the wreck who 
might be lescued The sturdy iightbouie keeper was 
willing and courageous enough, and mort* than ready 
to run risks, and e\ert himself to the utmost to save 
those in pcnl but on such a night, with the wind and 
&ea increasiiuj in (tor the tide weis still rising) he 
knew that even it it were feasible to get their b^at 
started and reach Hie wicck they would never he able 
tv get DacK to the lighthouse, unless mdeeJ by the help 
of those they went to save 
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of ***‘^“' realization 

«e chances against them, he and his heroic daughter 

and f 'hundredth chance,' 

tace the fearful danger, rather than not attempt 
e rescue By a supreme effort they managed somehow 
hr k ianndied among the rocks and 

ea ers, and set out together on their perilous errand 
mercy 

near— pitching and tossing on the angry 
seeming Iikoly at any moment to be swamped 
naselves — to the wreck, they were able to count 
® survivors clingmg to the forepart of the vessel 
'them all at once, m the one small boat, was 
^ hut after some vain efforts [watched with 

the anxiety by those on the wreck I) 

of tb effect a landing and to bring off four 

Wifi ^ by vdiose help they were able, though 

Q ^eat difficulty, to retom to the lighthouse 
j ^har« in the adventure was now ended, but 

father it was stiU only half over, for he and two 
and ^ bravely went back again to the wreck, 

^ able tins tune to bnng oft all the five remaining 
ft and to get them m safety to the shelter of 

tglithouse 

the nursed, and tended by Grace Darlmg— 

5fo ^ obliged to remain for two days, before the 
bef enough to malm it possible, in those da3'S 

messages had been thought of, even to 
l 3 nd ^ happened to the ramn- 

while the sea was still raging some 
at Sunderland, learning somchoiv that there was 
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a -wied! on tk Fame Islands went out to tei 
nsk of their Iive% but found no one livmg 
It IS more than doubtful whether they ^ 
ken in time to save any of the ftiue people "■ 
their lives to the gallant hghthouse-keeptt an 
less gallant daughter whose beioism m aarii^ 
out to the wreck with her father so nnp*® . jijiy 
who heard about it that a mythical version ot ^ 
has since grawu up, and is generally helieveo S 
almost the whole credit of the adventure to irra ^ 
making out that Darluig was only persuaded . 
his share in it by seemg his noble daughter H 
to set out alone But exploits exciting enougn 
the public imagmation ate very apt to , "fjgftl 
in this way and m this mstance we need jj 

about facing the reA facts, which are )ust ^ 
the fiction 

The wrecked ship was the Forfmhm, a larS' * , jji 
which plied between Hull and Dundee Tk i . 
of her boilers which were out of order, bad r® 
the engines useless so that when the storm at® 


vessel, immanagfable without her steam, (ijr 

befplcss vipou the Farae Islands a large 

crew and passengers bang drowned , jj' 

When the tale of Grace Darling’s heroic act® 
bruited abroad the whole country rang With^PP ^ 
testimonials of all sorts came pouring »> „{ it* 

sang her praises and she became the heroine 
hour 

Grace herself, however took WUe heed of (rr 
being made over her fame was not what she car 
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everybody was waatmg to lionize her, she con- 
inued to lead her quietly useful, busy life at the hght- 
aouse with her father, where she did not long survive 
to enjoy her honours, for not long afterwards she fell 
hi, and died at the early age of twenty-eight, but her 
name stdl shines forth as one of the noblest on the hst 
of those who have risked their own hves to save those 
of the shipwrecked 

A golden Roll of Honour it is— for there is hardly a 
nfeboat, all round our coast, which has not associated 
ivith it some stirrmg talc of heroism 
Rothing seems to stop those gallant lifeboatmen — 
neither the roughest sea nor the most (apparently) 
hopeless obstacles It is on record that one winter’s 
night, down in Devon, a ship was seen m distress off a 
of the coast where there was no hfeboat within 


“any miles A message was sent out in all haste to 
fhe nearest, and its crew at once started forth to tlie 
rescue, and as the shortest cut was straight across 
snow -covered Exmoor, the men pushed and pulled their 
§reat heavy boat up the steep moor, and then on, 
™ile after mile, in the cold and darkness and over the 
rugged snow-laden moorland ground, until at last, by 
superhuman efforts, they reached the coastal village 
from which the call had come— only to find tlieir vay 


to the sea tliere blocked, for tlie streets were so narrow 
that the vide boat could hardly be got through them, 
and at one point a cottage jutted across m a fashion 
"hich made tlie v.ay completely impassable 
It might be supposed that that would have been 
■Chcckm.itt'’ and the lifeboatmen, despite then gallant 
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efforts thwaited at the last But no I Not to be 
beaten they set to work, there and then, and pulled 
down the building which stood m their way and iliey 
managed after all to get their boat launched ]ust in tune 
to effect the rescue 

They are wonderful men — those who serve the hie 
boat Their courage is unfadmg No wind nor weather 
can daunt them the fury of the storm is only a call to 
tliem for their help If a lifeboat is swamped at the 
first launching and forced hack to shore, be sure she 
will turn seawards agam, to face the same nsks once 
more if a seat m the lifeboat is empty because a life- 
boatman has been drowned be sure that will not keep 
the boat from still going on its noble errand— either she 
will go short handed or someone will volunteer to take 
the drowned man's place 

A wonderful record'— and perhaps tlie shmmg example 
of one lonely girl at the Fame Islands may have helped 
to inspire many others to do and dare even as she did, 
for the sake of tliose who have been wrecked at sea 
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POWDER AND SHOT 

[Story of Ddhi) 

AiitoNG all t]\e stories of heroism which bn^hten the 
grim and ghastly record of the rndiaa Mutiny, 
^re are few more stiTnng than that of the blowing-up, 
^ of the magazine, and afterwards of the Cashmere 
at Delhi 

§^®at cify stands on a rocky ridge above the 
th p Jumna, in the district called 

® ^rnijab, a wonderful place, built chiefly of red 
inlaid with coloured marbles, full of mosques 
and surrounded by a red wail with seven 
onth ^ loopholed parapet, and at the time of the 
tan Mutiny in 1S57 it was of double impor- 

of not only the capital of the Indian kings 

g ^^njah, but also a mibtaiy stronghold of the 
ana P°ssessmg one of the largest magazmes of powder 

^rrus in aH India 

uhp^ ^ thirty-five miles away is liie town of ilfeerut, 

^ "^he Mutiny first broke out and on that fatal 
s,;. , loth of May the mutfflou'! Sopojs, having 
Ilelh Meerut, made straight for 

bu|- on taking possession, not only of the c:tj', 

f ] ^umtions it contained 

^ morning thev camo galloping down on 

'■ snd although the seven gates were closed, it vas 
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imt mill alter tlie Sepovs liad entered— a tragic case of 
shotting the stable don after the horse has got out' ' 
Soon the Sepoy cavalry were followed by rebel mlantrj' 
who came poiinng over the bndgc into the town, and 
it was certain that an attach would soon be made upon 
the roagaime, but although the officers in charge knew 
that theii position was desperate, not to say hopeless, 
Since they could not count on the support of the natives 
they unhcaitatingiy prepared to do all that was humanly 
possible to defend the place and try to keep the enormous 
store ol munitions from falling into the enemy’s hands, 
barricading the gates, placing guns m position, and 
laying a tram of powder from the main store to a 
Ime-ttee in the yard 

They could hear all the while the shouts and dung 


^uig on outside, as the rebels came pouring m 
Itcsently there came a demand that the place should 
oc instotly surrendered, which demand bemg refused, 
scalmg-laddcR were bionght by the enemy, whereupon 
the entire native gamson, which had already shown 
signs ol insubordination, rushed out to lom the rebels, 
saving a handful of eight or nine Bntisliers- Captain 
Mnor Lieutenants WiUoughby and Eorrest, Sergeants 
Lduanls and Stcivait, Conductors Buckley and Scully. 

me be wl 

wake "hat defence thqr could 

three 'r” As the ' dauntless 

tile bridop hn, two comrades, Lepf 

■d umfc Etniscan army, so those 

Plice t „ r held to 

Phec agunst the howlmg mob of rebels outside, liopmS 
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Against hope that help might come in time But it 
not, and by the end of live hours tliey knew that 
^ninmnition "was running short and further resistance 

hopeless 

Even then they could probably have escaped, but 
^hey were determined to keep the munitions from being 
though at the nsk of all their lives— and at a 
from Lieutenant Willoughby, the tram of powder 
fired 

There followed an explosion which shook tlic whole 
and as the walls of the magazine fell crashing, its 
stunned and scorched defenders — 'all that was left of 
mem,' for only half the tiny gamson survived— reached 
^ ^^y-port, from which they gained the Jumna and 
^ 3 -de their escape. 

These four— WiQoughby, foirest, Eaynor, and 
Ackley— were all awarded the Victoria Cross; Wil- 
^'|ughhy posthumously, for he was killed verj' shortly 

Tor four montlis Delhi remained in the hands of the 
^^bels, tfieii the city was retaken— which practically 
ended the Mutiny— and m its recapture was involved 
Mother explosion, together unth an act of bravery as 
‘^^Utanduig as that of the defenders of the magazine 
j ^ to^vn was to be taken by assault, two columns 
mfantry were to attack the breaches, and the third— 

^ mousand men— to await the blowing-up of tlie C^h- 
Gate before storming the opening The explosion- 
consisted of Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, 
‘•^geants Smith and Carmichael, and Coipord Burgess, 
hie Bengal Engineers: a hawldar and eiglit 
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pmate of tUe Bengal Sappers and Miners, and Englei 
Hawthorne, of the 52nd, •who was to sound the advance 
when the gate was destroyed, and their desperate tash 
was to blow m the Cashnnae Gate, to reach which 
they would have to advance openly, m broad daylight, 
across the broken bndge, under fire from the picked 
marksmen at the 'wicket! 

Our artillery were already firing on the city and 
heing answered by the guns within, and it 'was under 
heavy fire that the ei^plosion-patty went forward 
Lieutenant Home and four men, each carrj ing a twenty- 
five pound bag of powder, passed through the batnet 
gate and Crossed the ditch the enemy being so taken 
by surpnse at the sheet audacity ol the proceeding M 
to cease fire lor a moment, thereby giving Home time 
to place the bags m position and leap down safely into 
the ditch 

Salkeld, Carmichael, and Burgess were the next to 
follow through the barrier, hut four Sepoys refused to 
advance, although Sergeant Srnith threatened to shoot 
them if they did not obey orders Salkeld, perceiving 
the cause of ihe unlodked-tor delay, told him to fire, but 
as the sergeant raised his nfle, slowly, to give the Sepoys 
time, two of them submitted, and then the lieutenant 
cried Don t sdootl There will bo enough with your 
own bag ' and Smith, picking up his powder, whith. be 
had laid down to handle his nfie, went forward under 
fire Home and the bugler, their job done, were 
cronching m the ditch, and Salkeld and Burgess at 
uork, but Cannichad lay dead where he had fallen, 
shot, from the broken bridge 
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having at feaifnl risk laid his own powder-])^ 
2-nd added the dead sei^eant's to it, arranged the fuse 
hnder heavy fire, and reported to Ins officer that all was 
’^eady. Salkeld, m. stooping to apply the qmck-match, 
'vas wounded, and fell into the 6tch, but as he did so 
ordered Smith tt> fire the charge Burgess sei2cd 
slow-match, and Smith called 'Keep cool and 
fire It I’ 

Ail the while the envy's fire was raining dovni upon 
Below in the comparative shelter of the ditch 
Snmc and Hawthorne waited in crucial suspense, and 
then. 

's gone out t ' Burgess ejaculated * It won’t go off* 
Sinith coolly handed him a match-box, but it was 
taken, for at that moment the corporal fcH, sliot 
^^o'lgh the body. 

. ^he responsibility then rested upon Smith Crouch- 
close to the charge, he had struck a light when the 
portfire m the fuse, whicli after aUwas not extinguished, 
up; and as the explosion took pUce, Smith, amid 
; “deafening thunder and choking smoke, had jutt time 
“ spnng hito the ditdi. nferc h« found Home and 
®'tliome heside him unhurt, 
i hey Waited a few moments for tlie choking, shattenne 
“'“is of the explosion to snhside, and then Bugler 
rta'vthome sounded the call summoning fJm stonners. 
he had to repeat it tlircc tunes before it could a 
through (he noise of the gmrs Tlicn the w.ntmg 
V; cinic pouring over tlic hndge, and Lremcn nrt 
5''*’'', le.aiing Ikurthonic m charge of (Iw w.'undf'l, 

' '‘"li Burgrs;? and HaviJdai Pdlock Siiisjli, ■-ci.!nU> t n 
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fi'u f'l !)i(. to follow it and join in tlie assault, 
\ ln!f V ciit to tlie rear for stfetcliers, Sut Burgess 
listti mIhIl Ik, vas liant; earned in, and Salkeld a few 
d’t' litT, tlioiieii not iK-fure he had lived to receive, 
pv p fiiiporarv yibstitute, the red ribbon of the V C , 
n d to miinmir ‘ It will he gratifjnng to send it home ' 
b mill and llrv-tluirnc wore also decorated for their 
htpiiti Inu lloini did not hie to receive hw reward, 
f< ; ill v.i‘ lilkd '•Qon after 
' I tiriir fitc ' h vv imdcrfnl record of soldiers' licroisrn 
iv .‘i'p'l.'d t'l those two words, hut there can he few 
iiiKf ra-tana-, «f d uelnie courage than that of the men 
V hn, not twn'lv under the guns of Delhi, but under a 
ft ' range linil from dm'en enemy marksmen, blew 
Wi' 111' ifaii ,,nij opened the way for the 

.OW'! v'ikIi VI w 111 end the horicis of the Mutiny. 



'THE HUNDREDTH CHANCE' 

{Story of James Kavmiagk) 

Among the endless heroic deeds done by soldieis, the 
heroism shorn by dispatch-riders— men entrusted ivith 
messages which must be got through, or dispatches 
which must be kept from falhng into the enemy’s hands, 
at all costs— has always been notable Some of yon 
may have heard the story of how such a message was 
once brought by a very young French soldier to Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

'You are wounded^’ the emperor asked with kmdly 
concern, seeing that the boy was evidently hurt or ill 
'Nay, sire,’ was the gaspmg answer, ‘I am killed I’ — 
and the messenger, mortally wounded, fell dead at his 
emperor’s feet 

The following story' is an account of how one such 
message was earned, during the Indian Mutiny of 1857; 
and the hero of it is Janies Kavanagh, an Insh gentle- 
man, who With the rest of the gallant little Bntish 
garrison was shut up m the Residency of Lucknow and 
besieged there by the Sepoys for 179 days 
Once already a small rehevmg force, under General 
Havelock, had managed to fight its way to the Residency, 
only to be overwhelmed by the supeiior numbers of tlie 
enemy and m its turn besieged with the rest which, 
while it strengthened the garrison, at the same time 
added to Uie numbers among whom the siege-rations 
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had to be divided , and now, after nearly half a year's 
endurance, hope had reawakened, for a rumour had 
reached the distressed defenders that Sir Cohn 
Campbell was bringing another British force to their 
relief 

Then it was that Kavanagh (who had already made 
for himself a reputation for exceptional danng, even 
among that garrison of heroes) made an offer to Colonel 
Napier, chief of Sir James Outram's staff, to try to 
break through the enemy's lines and make his way to 
Alumbagh, at or near which place the Bntish were 
encamped, as the beater of a message to Sir Cohn 
Campbell telling him the strength of the garrison and 
the easiest route to Lucknow 
It was indeed most urgent, as the defenders were 
already aware, that such a message should be conveyed 
somehow, but Colonel Napier, knowing how closely 
every way out of Lucknow was watched by the mutineers, 
thought the dangers of the proposed enterprise too 
desperate to ]ustify its bemg attempted, and although 
Kavanagh (though he well knew, as every one did, that 
capture would mean certam death, possibly by torture) 
urged that, as he was familiar with the ways of the 
natiics and could speak their language, he was 
c--pccially well fitted for the task, his offer was 
decluicd, and only reported to Sir James Outram 
Ikciuso Colonel Napier considerud that its gallantry 
deserved rccogniUon 

Sir James m liis turn also discouraged the foolhardy 
volunteer, declaring he would not have asked any of his 
cfiicci', to attempt anything so penlous, but Kavanagh 
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made light of the danger, and seemed so confident of 
succeeding, and so pnmed with local knowledge which 
might be of great value, that he at length got his way 
and was granted leave to venture on the service for 
which he had volunteered 

The idea was not a new one, it had struck him some 
days before, while witnessing the preparation of plans 
to aid the commander-in-chief in his march mto Luclmow, 
that someone possessmg the necessary mformation ought 
to try to get through to headquarters, and that same 
morning, leammg that a spy, ICnnoujee Lai, had come 
m from Cawnpore, and was going back to Alumbagh 
that night with dispatches, he had sought him out and 
expressed a desiie to accompany him in disgmse 

He now set to work to effect his disguise— secictly, 
that his plans might not be known to his tvife, who 
was not in a state of health to bear such terrible anxiety 
as they would have caused her, and who, when Kavanagh 
left home about seven o’clock in the evening, only 
thought he was gomg on duty for the night at the 
mines where he was working as an assistant field- 
engineer, half an hour later his transformation was 
completed, and when he entered Colonel Napier’s room 
attired as a ‘hudmasli, or irregular soldier of the city, in 
a yeUow silk 'koortalT over a tight-fitluig white raiislui 
shirt, with a yellow-coloured chintz sheet thrown round 
his shouldcre, a crcara-colourcd turban, a white waist- 
band or 'cumiiierhund,' tight trousers and native-made 
shoes, and aimed with sword and shield, no one recog- 
lu'/ed him, although all he iiad had to darken Ins (ace, 
ni'ck, and hand'- with was l.rinpblack and oil. so tint 
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he himielf had little tmst m the disguise of Ins features, 
and piimed his hopes more to the darkness of the night 
Sir James Outram and his staff seemed to thinlc all 
would pass mruster, with the addition of hioad pyjamas 
oyer the tight trousers, and aimed mtli a small double- 
barrelled pistol as well as his native sword, Kavanagli 
set out m company with the spy Kunoujee Lai, and 
Lieutenant Haidmge, who went with them as far as 
the right bank of the River Ghoomtee 
Here they undressed and quietly forded the river 
Kavanagh confessed afterwards that at tins point, 
while in the water, his courage almost forsook him, and 
that had his guide been withm reach he would have been 
tempted to pull hun back and give up the whole enter- 
pnse, but he waded quickly across, and on reaching the 
opposite bank the two went crouching up a ditch tor 
three hundred yards to a grove of low trees on the edge 
ofapoad, where while tliey were re dressing, a man came 
down to wash, but went again without noticing them 
Kavanagh’s confidence was now restored, and he and 
the spy advanced boldly among the enemy huts, 
Kavanagh, m order to appiear natural and casual, 
accostmg a matchlock-man with a remark about the 
coldness of the night, receiving the reply It is veiy 
cold, in fact it ts a cold night,’ and responding that it 
would be colder by and by, as they passed on 
About six or seven hundred yards further on they 
were stopped at the iron budge over the Ghoomtee. and 
called over by a native officer, when Kavanagh acutely 
conscious of the lampblack, kept discreetly ui shadow , 
but having stated that they had come from Muudeon 
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(their old cantonment, then m possession of the Sepoys) 
and were going into the city to their homes, they were 
allowed to proceed, and continued for another eight or 
nme hundred yards Without attracting the particular 
attention of any one they encountered, recrossed the 
Ghoomtee by the stone bndge, passing unobserved by a 
sentry who was questionmg a native, and entered the 
'chouk,' or principal street, of Lucknow, where they 
were jostled in the crowd and encountered a guard of 
seven Sepoys, hut were not spoken to 

On passing out of Lucknow mto the country, they 
were challenged by a 'chowkeedar,' or watchman, who, 
however, only asked who they were and did not stop 
them, and they had proceeded cheerfully on their way 
for some miles, when they discovered to their dismay 
that they had taken the wrong turning, gone right out 
of their way, and got into the Dilkooshah Park, which 
was occupied by the enemy They tried to persuade a 
native who was watching his crop there to show them 
the way, but he refused, and another, ordered by 
Kavanagh to go with them, ran off yelling and alarmed 
the village, they then burned away to the canal under 
the Charbagh, but Kavanagh fell in several times, his 
hard, tight native shoes bemg wet and slippeiy and his 
feet sore from their pressure, and altogether tliey had 
lost two hours before they once more found themselves, 
by the help of two women, on the nght road They 
then came upon an advanced picket of Sepoys, but 
Kavanagh, ‘taking the bull by the horns,’ went boldly 
up to them and asked his way, and they let him pass on. 

Kunoujee La! now asked Kavanagh not to insist on 
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hii taking him into Alumlngh, ai Hit i-iKnn 
posted around the place .md ln' did mil kitnu the u.iV 
in, so Kavanagh told liiin instead to go on t" the camp 
os' tire commander near Ilramtt (a vilkpe 

eighteen miles from Lutkimw) on the C iwiipun road, 
and an hour later tlic\ aimed at .igrtAe of mango-trtts. 
where Mas a man who, on sight of tliun, to tlieir suqinse 
and alarm called oat a guard of tvienlt-livt hv 

Mhom they were searchingly qttcslioned Ktmoujcf 
Lai then threw awav the letter for Sir Colin Ciinpbtll 
entmsted to him, hut Kavan.'gh Kept his hidden m Uis 
turban, and having managed to satisfy Iht Knard lint 
they ware not the dreaded foe non so near, but only a 
couple of poor travellers on then war to Uniroola (a 
village two miles from the commaiider-iii-chiel s Ciimp)i 
they were told their nay and allowtd to go on 
Their next misadventure was getting into a 'jlietl ' or 
swamp, through which they had In vade for two hours 
np to their waists m weeds and water, dunng which 
trying expcnonce Kavanagh had great difficulty m 
preventmg the colour from being washed off Ins face, as 
it was almost entirely from hrs hands, and by the tune 
they were free of tlie ]hecl he was so exhausted that 
he was obliged, to the dismay of his guide, to stop and 
rest tor a quarter of an hour 
They then went on. passing between two pickets of 
the enemy, there hemg no sentries About four o'clock 
m the moining Kavanagh again stopped at the comer 
of a ' tope.' or group of trees, for a short rest , and after 
that, they had not gone far before they were again 
challenged by a native sentry — but this time, to 
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Kavanagh's unspeakable joy and relief, the chaHenge 
was m English — 'Who goes there ^ ' 

He was conducted to the camp of the advanced guard, 
and received there with the utmost enthusiasm, every 
one marvelling at an exploit the success of which Kava- 
nagh himself generously insisted was largely due to the 
courage and intelligence of his guide and helper, Kunoujee 
Lai , and the information brought at so great a nsk proved 
invaluable — so much so, that the commander-m'chief 
kept Kavanagh near him all through the days which 
followed, when he was forcing his way into Lucknow 
As the relieving force approached the besieged 
Residency, Kavanagh pressed forward to be the first 
to announce the success of the march to Sir James 
Outram, and as a ay of recognition broke out— Tt is 
Kavanagh I He is the first toreheve us' Three cheers 
for himl’— there was a storm of cheenng He had, 
too, the honour of conductmg Sir Janies Outram and 
General Havelock into the presence of the commander- 
m-chief, and received from them an enthusiastic ex- 
pression of them appreciation of his service 
Kavanagh was mentioned m dispatches, m which 
Sir Colm Campbell stated his opmion that 'his escape 
at a tune when the entrenchment was closely invested 
by a large army, and when communication, even through 
the medium of natives, was almost unpossible, was one 
of the most darmg feats ever attempted , ' and m recogni- 
tion of that and other gallant services rendered by him 
durmg the Mutiny, he was rewarded not only with a 
post as assistant-commissioner at OucUi and a gift of 
^2,000, but with the Victoria Cross 
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FOR FREEDOM 

0/ Jo/m fitott'Ji) 

Not every boy or girl who has read that most exciting 
bool 1 ■nD^\s that its author Hamet 

Beecher Stowe wrote it not merclv as an amusing 
story hut with passionate purpose m the earnest hope 
of awakening people s minds to the hotrors of the sj stem 
of slavery tlien practised in Amenca 
Many indeed were already tully ali\c to the evil 
the poets Whittier and Lowell for instance were 
writing fiery poems in whicli lhe> pleaded for the free 
dora of the negro race and many thinking men and 
women were hecoming more and more sensible of a 
fearful wrong in their raidst needing to be righted But 
aJthougli plenty of individual people hete and there 
were doing all they could to help the slaves nothing 
definite by the nation as a whole vas being done 
about it 

For it was by no means eve y white man or woman m 
Amenta who wanted to get nd of slavery If there 
were those who cared first and forernost for nght and 
mercy tliere were also those who cared far more for 
gam and in the South especially where the great 
cotton sugar and other plantations were norked by 
slave labour many nch slaye owners reckoned notlung 
of what cruelties or injustice the unhappy blacks had 
to Suffer so long as they could continue to make the 
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enormous profits rvhich the system of slavery brought 
them There were, moreover, other slave-owners of a 
very different type— kindly men enough, who treated 
their own slaves well and Mt that so long as they did 
so there could be no great harm m slavery, shutting 
tlieir eyes to what ini^it be the fate of other negroes 
who were not so fortunate m their masters, and another 
obstacle to the spread of anti-slavery was the attitude of 
some of the negroes themselves, who, bom and bred in 
slavery, could so little unagme themselves as free men 
that they shrank from the idea of freedom and preferred 
their easy, comfortable existence of dependmg on their 
kind, indulgent 'massa’ or ‘missis,’ feeling towards their 
owners the loyalty of old family servants and sometimes- 
actually ready to support them against the cause of 
their own freedom I while many poor wretched negioes 
whose owners were of another kmd were too crushed by 
cruelty to have any hope or spirit left for resistance, 
and dully accepted their fate as slaves 
Still, m spite of everythmg, the idea of abohtion— 
the doing away with the slavery system— did gradually 
gain ground, especially m the North, with the result 
that deeper and deeper enmity grew up between the 
states m the South, which favoured slavery, and those 
of the North, which had become a refuge for escapmg 
slaves At length the general unrest found expression 
m a senous disturbance, for a party of Southerners, 
afterwards known as the ‘Border Ruffians, crossed the 
border of Missouri mto the state of Kansas, and under 
pretence of keepmg order committed such brutal acts, 
m the town of Lawrence, against the anti-slavery party, 
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that the sequel ivas, a nuiaher of Ahobtionists handed 
themsebes together to defeat and pumsh the ‘Ruffians,' 
which m the course of the next feu months they suc- 
ceeded in doing m spite of the fact that they were 
heanly outnueihercd 

The leader of this httle band was John Brown a 
fanner and a descendant of the Pdgnm Rafters, whose 
ancestor, Peter Brown, a carpenter, tame over to 
Amenca in the Mayjlmer Like his Puntaii fore- 
fathers he was deeply religious, and loved his Bible, 
and as he could not reconcile its teaching of love and 
chanty with the cruelties he saw practised all around 
him on the poor negroes he beheved it was Ills duty 
to try to free them and detennined, with fte help of 
his six sons one son in law, and the small company of 
abolibonist’ adventurers who had joined them, to lead 
a crusade against slavery— strong m the faith which 
makes hght of all difficulties believing that m a righteous 
cause, and with the help of God, the few might succeed 
agamst the many, lusl as they had done of old in so 
many of the Scnptural stones which he knew by heart 
Fmally he thought out a plan so daring that only a 
man upheld by faith like his would ever have dreamed 
of it , for It was nothmg less than to invade Virgmia with 
his little band of only about twenty followers, find and 
occupy strongholds among the mountaiiis, and raise an 
army by calling upon the slaves to ]om him and fight 
for their own liberty, believing that they would do so 
by thoosands, and he planned to arm them by seizing 
the United States Armoury at the small town of Harper's 
Ferry on the Viigmian ade ot the Potomac 
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He and his followers set to work secretly In June 
1859, he rented, under the natue of Isaac Smith, a small 
farm-house and log-cabin m the Maryland hills opposite 
Harper’s Ferry, and his neighbours in the district no 
more suspected the quiet new-comer among them of 
being the famous John Brown of whose domgs they 
had heard such wild tales, than they guessed that the 
boxes which they supposed to contam his ordmary 
household belongings were crammed with rifles, pistols, 
and pikes, nor how many other men were hidden away 
m the farm-huildings. 

For months John Brown’s followers continued to 
amve at the farm— a lew at a time, so as not to excite 
suspiaon— until in the autumn his 'army’ numbered 
its full strength of two- or three-and-twenty, mcludmg 
hiS two special friends, Kagi and Stephens, and three 
of his sons, Owen, Watson, and Ohver, the last-named 
a youth of only twenty For such a mere handful 
coolly to propose to attack thousands seemed madness 
mdeedi But how sure they were that recruits would 
flock to their standard may be gauged by the fact that 
a formal commission was found on one of them signed 
by John Brown, 'Commander-in-Chiet,’ and counter- 
signed by J H Kagt as 'Secretary of War ’ 

Until the moment to strike was felt to have come, 
the conspirators had to spend their days hiding m a 
large loft, only danng to venture out after dark The 
dullness of such impnsoniuent made them more than 
ready for action, hut when John Brown finally broke 
to them his intention of attacking the Armouiy, they 
were aghast at the idea of doing what must brmg upon 
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them the regular forces of the Government, and so 
reluctant despite John Brown’s assurances that the 
negroes would be sure to laBy round them, that he m 
despair oftered to let them choose anothei leader whom 
he would obey but that deaded bis wavering allies, 
who msisted on his remaining their commander and, 
m spite of doubts they could not but fed, prepared to 
Mow blindly wherever he might lead 
It may be that John Brown thought well to hurry 
on the proceedings without waiting for reinforcements, 
for fear of discovery a certain amount of suspicion ^ 
had been evcited by the depaituie of the women who 
had at first been at the farm, some of his men had grown 
careless about showing themselves by daylight, and it is 
said tliat the plot had even been betrayed by some 
traitor unhnowii, tliough no notice had been taken by 
tbe Government At all events Sunday October i6th, 
was appointed as the day of action On that day the 
old commander called his men to prayers, and before 
setting out that evening ho gave them, among his final 
mstnictious, an earnest charge to spare bfe whenever 
possible 

lAdien the party fairly started on their wild mission, 
they were not n score all told, foi Owen Brown, with 
two untried recruits, had been left m charge of surplus 
arms and ammunition which it had been aiianged could 
be sent as required to a schoolhouse about a mile from 
Harper s Terry Two of the men went forward to tear 
down the telegraph wires on the Maryland side of the 
Totomac, and the rest walked quietly on m couples, 
attracting no attention and arriving without inteirup- 
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tion at the bridge leading into Harper’s Ferry, where 
they halted to bring out their rifles and atninmiition 
Then, leaving two of their number to guard the bridge, 
they inarched info the quiet sleeping town, and having 
taken pnsoner a watchman they encountered, made 
their way Straight to the Armoury, where they broke 
the door open and took possession 
John Brown then, making his headquarters at the 
Armour}’, sent parties out to seize the Rifle Works and 
the Arsenal, and to turn out the hghts of the town. 
AU this ivas aclueved without resistance, and by mid- 
night Harper’s Feri}'— hardly any of whose mhabitants 
as yet knew anythuig of what fvas happening— was in 
the hands of the mvaders But one most unfortunate 
incident occurred soon after— a coloured man was 
needlessly shot— a bad begmamg, indeed, to a war for 
the Freedom of the Negrol 
A railway train, full of passengers to Washington, 
bewildered at finding their way blocked by armed meu, 
was held up for some hours— and then John Brown 
proved himself, heroic though he might be, no crafty 
general, havmg had the forethought to cut the telegraph 
wires, he now deliberately undid all the good of that 
precaution by allowing the (ram to go on, walking over 
the bridge with it to show that all was safe and only 
after it had passed havmg the rads tom up Had he 
wished to betray his own conspiracy he could hardly 
have found a better way of broadcastmg the news!— for 
the people m the tram spread it far and wide, by ivntmg 
on scrips of paper all they knew of what had happened 
and throwing the dispatches out of the windows 
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Meinwliile el patv Ead b(sm seut out to seize slave- 
oLfLuets of the neighbourhood to be held as hostages 
(including Colonel Washington, a descendant of the 
great president], with instructmns to liberate the slaves, 
and also— a dramatic httk toucli— to bring auay the 
sword sent by Eredenck the Great to Wasbmgton, with 
which John Brown meant to arm himself as the 
Champion of Ereedom 

The bewildeated hostages were duly captured and 
biDugbt m ffij were also the fcst of the tsjwispMiple to 
show themselves in the streets to the number of about 
filty or sixty , and t hen thi inhabitants of Harper s Eeny , 
an aUnmg to find, to their amazement and cwistemation, 
their tovm mysteriously occupied by armed men who 
stood about as sentries and commanded passers by to 
halt and go with them, began to realize that extra- 
ordinary el eats must have occurred overnight At 
fust no one understood the affair, which was put down 
to a strike of woikmen or a bandits’ raid, or knew how 
to offer resistance but before long the Virginians began 
to recover from the bewilderment of the shock, and to 
show fight with what weapons they could make shift 
Hath, meltmg down pewter articles lor bullets and 
gaining confidence as reinforcements came in irom the 
country and as they began to reahze with what a mere 
handful oi enemies they had to deal 
By about midday three nr four hundred citizens were 
properly armed with nfks and revolvcis, and supported 
by a hundred or so mihtiamen who had by that tune 
arrived Crossing the uver in boats, they seised the 
Maryland end of the bndge to cut off Brown's retreat, 
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while another detachment barred his road to the Virginia 
mountains. Then they overpowered a small outlying 
party, made an assault on the Rifle Worfe, held by only 
five or SIX men under Kagi, who were dnven out mto 
the shallow stream of the Shenandoah and shot down 
or captured, and, occupying the houses round about, 
made their attack upon the Armoury 

Even after his son Watson had been mortally wounded 
and his youngest, Ohver, shot dead, their father remained 
cool and resolute, keeping up the light agamst hopeless 
odds, talking freely to his hostages about his aims and 
motives, and again and again urging his men not to 
fire at any one unarmed, it was agauist his orders that 
the mayor of the town was shot, which so enraged the 
citizens that they became merciless m their fury, lynching 
one of Brown's men they had taken pnsoner, shooting 
another as he pu t up Iiis hands in surrender, and wound- 
ing Stephens as he came out with a flag of truce 

More imliba amved, the Armoury was hotly attacked 
from front and rear, and Brown retreated mto the fire- 
engme house, taking with him such remaining hostages 
as had not by this tune got free, and threatening reprisals 
upon them if bis own men were ill-treated, though be 
did not m actual fact do them any harm whatever 
He then barred the doors and windows, broke portholes 
through the walls, and prepared to make a last desperate 
stand 

After an attempt to stoim his refuge had been beaten 
oS, the firing went on tdl nightfall, when Brown made 
an oSer to give up his hostages i£ allowed to aoss the 
bridge with his survivmg followers, which was refused 
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There was tlim a Ml m the fighting until ili 3 hreA 
'vbcn en officor of a detachment of marines sent frum 
Wtehmgtrm undot Cotond Robert Lee to lemfotce the 
fittceii hundred armed men atoady suitomdmg the 
Armoury demanded uncraiditonal saiiendct 11.11101' 
Bioto Stmly refused though lie had hut sa of )"5 
oivn followers now left uith him hvo of whom were 
waunded and the negroes he had pressed into service 
proved singularly spmtless and useless 
Then the Signal for issault was given the mannes 
dashed forward and lading to break m the door wth 
sledge hammeis rairaned it open with a ladder one 
of tns hostages helping from withm by nndorng the 
fastenings The assailants then rasheihn the defenders 
here overpowered the hostages refoased and John 
Brown struck down, and woiind“d 
He wis citsied to the guard house kept there for 
thrty hours and closely qiiesfroned I have faded 
he owned Ton may dispose of me very easily —I am 
nearly disposed of now but this question is still to be 
scttled-this negro question 1 mean The end of that 
IS not yet 

Many of the Vngimans had supposed him a madman 
but the governor like the hostages who had talked to 
him and jeund bun brave as a man touid he and 
sensiBle upon all subjects except slaveiy tlioi^ht tins 
a mistake aad pronouncea him a mm of dear head 
courage fortitude and simple ingcmtrasness He and 
Ills surviving followers were taken to Clarlesto™ lail 
tned and condfimapd to dedth 
At the tnal John Brown wat and wounded had 
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lain on a pallet m hs fetters, but on the day of his 
death— December and— he marched out to his execution 
like the gallant old soldier he was, with firm step and 
head held high, and it is said that on his way he stopped 
before a negro woman holding her baby, to kiss the 
duld of tie race for whose hberty he was giving his hfe 

That day was kept in many aties of the Northern 
States as one of roouming, memorial services were 
held, guns were fired, and bells toUed, and people 
wore black 

Bnt before long, a sound was heard throughout 
Amenca very different from the mournful one of toEmg 
beUs the stimng sound of martial music, and to the 
tune of it the words of a song which rang through every 
one of the Northern States and was carried far into 
the South. 

He csptarcd Haiper’s Far}’ vitt liis ffloeteen fflen so true, 

He frightened old Virginny till she trembled through and through , 
They shot iiffl for a traitor, themselves the traitor crew, 

Bitt he still goes marehing along 
Glory, glotj’, ahelmal 
Glory, glory, alleliual 

John SmwnV body lies a-jnouldennffia the grave. 

But his soul goes maicliing on' 

and the accompaniment of that song was the steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp of the feet of the marching 
armies of which John Brown had dreamed, on their 
way to free the slaves 

For as the first volley fired m the War of Independence 
came to be known as 'the shot heard round the world,' 
so the execution of John Brown might well liavc been 
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caSed 'the sound heaid round America’, and it actai 
as areveiUe to auaUn the sleeping hearts and consciences 
of men who had been hallhcirtcsl in the cause ot 
freedom John Broim had spoken -Inity when in owning 
himself to baue failed he had added 'But the end is 
not yet ' The North was up and awake at last, never 
to rest again until the South was conquered and the 
slaves set free 

Victor Hugo the great French wntcr, sent i message 
to the North 'What the South slow last Doceisher 
nas not John Brown but Slavery', for such was the 
'failure' of the man whose body lay in a traitor's 
grave, but whose soul went marching on ’ to victory 
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'THE HEATHEN IN HIS BLINDNESS’ 
of Kafiokni) 

Did you evej hear of a quite £aiiioii& society caTed the 
Thirteen Cluh^ It is so called because 13 is supposed 
to be an unlucky number, and has, for the same reason, 
thirteen members, who all meet for a dmner once a year, 
when they deliberately do eveiythmg they can thmk 
of — such as sitting down thirteen to table or helping 
each otiier to salt— which is supposed to be unlucky, 
just for the sake of setting such silly ideas at defiance 
and showing whit nonsense they are All honour to 
them, for being sensible enough to try to root out the 
remnants of the old superstitions'— we must not say, 
good luck to them, for they don't believe m luck' 

What absurd things these superstitions arc' Why 
m the world, for instance, sliould it be supposed to be 
dangeious to decorate one's room witli those exquisitely 
beautiful objects, peacocks' feathers, or to brmg may- 
blussom mto the housed There are so many rhat it 
would be quite au interesting study to try to trace 
their oiigin, should we find, for instance, that the fancy 
about not walking under ladders had simply begun 
through somebody having been injured by a ladder 
falling on him, and that the supposed ill-iucJc resulting 
from upsetting salt was invented as a way of teaching 
children not to be messy at table, or should we di^covei 
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(as we very possibly might) that some of the supeisti 
tons haa started m bygone ages as solemn ntcs \nU> 
lehgious meanings’ 

Most of us have (more shame lO us for being s 
ridiculous) a tmge of superstition about us— just 
enough to inahe us tacJaim Touch wood' when w^e 
hear someone boast how remarlcably well he is keeping 
or dedatc that something is our mascot we arc hall 
m fiin of course— but sometimes not quite' 

But let us be thankful that such trifiing half joking 
superstitions are all we enlightened people know of the 
teinbte mass of superstition— some of it most cruel and 
hoBible in its ideas— which almost enisles the Jives of 
some of the poor ignorant natives lu heathen lands, and 
is one of the hardest things nnssionanes have to 
contend with 

Nou see li a simple savage with no science to guide 
him rannot eaplam to himself the forces of nature he 
secs around him he is tempted to explain them m some 
unnatural way as the work of iinagmaiy gods or demons 
Take for example volcanoes— a name which comes from 
tliat of the armourer god Vulcan whose workshops the 
volcanoes along the Mnliterraiieaii coasts were supposed 
to he to ttb they are stmply burning mountains— 
perfectly natural parts or the wodd we live in and aiarni 
mg only when in a dangerously active state of eniption 
—and even a child old enough to have learnt a little 
physical geography knows aoraethmg about them hut 
thuik how awe inspmjig they must be fa a savage who 
knows nothing beyond what he can see and so can let 
his iDiagmatiou plaj about them as he pleases' 
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Think, for instance, of the great active volcano 
Kilauea, in one of the Sandwich Isles m the Pacific, 
what more natural than that the ignorant, terrified 
natives of Hawaii, knowing nothmg of the real causes 
of eruptions, should fancy the burning mountain to 
be the home of a fierce goddess, and declare the huge 
crater of hquid fire to be her bath, the curious glass 
threads which spread like cobwebs over the bushes on 
the mountaui-top and are formed by the action of the 
air upon the vapour rising from the molten minerals, 
her hair, and the streams of bummg lava which some- 
times pour down and spread destruction in the island, 
the tokens of her dreaded wrath? 

At last, however, the islanders had a chance of learning 
better— for Clmstian missionanes came out to the 
Pacific to teach them, as well as European traders, 
from whom also they leamt more civilized ideas 

A missionary is a person rather apt to be laughed at, 
and when we see a picture of one, he is pretty sure to 
be represented as a mild, chmless httle man in spectacles, 
attued in the most correct clencal garb— which as a 
matter of fact be wouldn’t be m the least likely to wear 
in a tropical climate 1 Such pictures and jokes are so 
funny that we can't help being amused by them, just 
as we are by the nonsense verse 

Would I were u Cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missiodary — 

Eat him and his h} ma-bool: too ' 

It 's aU only fun, of course, and most of the missionanes 
themselves would be the last people to resent a little 
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good humoured teasing or take it too sraouslv but it s 
a pity ]U5t to the extent that it Biather inclined to blind 
us to what a marvellously courageous pioneer a real 
missionary (who by the way is m real life guito likely 
to be a bronzed vinle young man in iidmg biccches 
and a topee looking much mote bke an explorer than 
an ordinary clergyman!) often is Honour to whom 
honour is duel — ^missionaries are among the most 
dating and self saenfiang people on the face of this 
earth and deserve to have their courage respected 
'Those who went to these islands in the Pacific gradualh 
succeeded the young King Lihohho and his court decided 
to give up their idols and idolatrous practices and listen 
to Chnstiin teaching but some of the ancient heathen 
supeistitions still Imgered— sotably that about the 
goddess Pele on her flaming mountain — ^whose piicsts 
still threatened with her dreadful wrath those who 


ceased to worship her 

Then it was that a golden deed was doue—uot by 
a Chnstian missionary but by one of the natives 

She was a woman called Kapiolam the wife of 
Naihe the public orator of Hawaii She had been 
converted to Christianity by rhe missiomries and she 
Mde up her mind to try to free her fellow islanders 
from the bondage of their heathen superstitions The 
mountain of Kilauea bemg supposed to be ground 
sacred to the goddess Pde was iatcc-that is to say set 
apart and forbidden-Tor all women since it was said 
that the goddess would penmt no mortal woman to 
touch her luountaui and Kapiolam resolved to ascend 
it hoping that if she were to show that she could do so 
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111 safety, without any ivratli of an otfended goddess 
descending upon her, the islanders might be brought 
to believe, as she did, that Pole did not exist 
It IS hard for us who do not live in heathen lands to 
imagine what high courage must have been needed for 
such an undertatang Tty to fancy what it must have 
meant for this simple native woman, well Icnowmg that 
terrible things M happen when ‘the goddess was angiy,' 
or ratlier when the volcano was active, and bred up 
from mfancy in all the superstitions of the islands, to 
break aivay from tliem so completely as utterly to defy 
the fearful wrath of the goddess Pelc, of which from her 
babyhood she had been taught to stand in trembling awe 1 
Moreover, the actual dangers and difficulties of the 
ascent were no light matter for a coast-bred woman 
unaccustomed to climbing, not only was it toilsome m 
the extreme, and the ascent into the cold of the higher 
regions terrible for a fragile Hawaiian, but there were 
wild crags to be climbed and slippery sheets of lava or 
slopes of crumbling cinders to be surmounted— no easy 
feat even for a practised mountameer 
But strong m the new-found faith which upheld her, 
Kapiolam set out on her long and perilous dimb, 
gathering on her way some of the ‘sacred ’ hemes growmg 
on the mountain which it was supposed to be sacrilege 
for a woman to touch The priests of Pele, who had 
their sanctuary among the crags of the mountain, came 
forth m fury, threatening her with the appalling wrath 
of the enraged goddess, but they could neither turn 
Kapiolam back nor shako her purpose On and on she 
climbed, to the very- summit of the volcano, and then 
0 
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down the side of the eraler to the edge of the sea of 
boilmg lava mto which she flung the sacred bemes, 
and having thus hurled her defiance at the goddess 
Pele she descended the mountain in safety 
'If I perish by the anger of Pdc ' she said to the 
islanders then dread her pcavet, but behold, I defy her 
vfiath I have hiokeu her taboos I live and am safe 
for Jehovah the Almighty is my God His was the 
breath that kindled these flames, His is the Hand which 
Kstrams their fury Oh' all ye people behold how 
vain are the gods of Hawaii and turn and serve the 
Lord'’ 

There is an. old saying handed down to us from the 
ancient Greeks Truth lives at the bottom of a well , 
all honour to the brave native woman who sought to 
bnng It up not from a well but from the crater of an 
active volcano' 
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'FORSAKING ALL’ 

[Story of Father Dmmen) 

Beus' 

How many different kinds there are, and what a 
w orld of different impressions the sound of them conveys I 
Some oi you may have read Edgar Allan Poe’s famous 
poem on them, contrasting the meiiy pnghng' sleigh- 
bells, the joyful wedding-peal, and the sad sound of a 
single bell tolhng, and then there are the famt tinkling 
sheep-beUs one hears sometmies over the downs, the 
clamorous dinner-bdl which sends hungry boys and 
girls eagerly to fable, and the insistent school-bell, 
which according to Shakespeare dnves them ' uniwBuigly 
to school’ (though in these modern times, when lessons 
are often made so jolly and enthralling, there is generally 
much less unwillingness about it than there probably 
was in his day'), the tekphone-beU, always rather 
startling in its suddenness and persistence, which so 
strangely brings a voice, sometimes a weli-known one, 
out of the void, the ships’ bells which divide 3 sailor's 
working day 

But there was one bdl which conveyed a meaning 
sadder than any other— far sadder even than that of 
the 'passing-bell,' whidi used sometmies to be rung m 
country places to show that someone was dying — the 
sound of which will never be heard m England again 
the leper's hull 
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But in the so called 'good old days' (which in that 
way at least were such temhly bad ones) it was liable 
to be heard anywhere, and at any time, perhaps at 
some jovial lair, or other merrymaUng, the sound of it 
would give a sudden check and chill to the meiTimeiit 
and cause those who heard it to draw back with scared 
faces— and a strange shrouded, ghost-hke figure, 
swathed m wrappings which hid its face as well as its 
form would pass dowiy by, ever and anon nngiiig a 
hand-bell by which it gave warning to all to keep then 
distance and avoid the contamination of its touch, lor 
this was a leper— Unclean' Unclean'' 

It is almost impossible to imagine how terrible was 
the tragedy of leprosy for those who fell its victims 
It meant for the sufferers not only the horrois of the 
disease itself and the hopelessness of knowing them- 
selves incurable, but also utter separation from their 
fellow men To this day may be seen in old churches, 
openings through which persons thus afiheted watched 
the services while standmg outside the building, for 
a leper might not enter a church, lest he should 
defile the congregation He was cut ofi from hfe and 
love, from both the work and the amusements of his 
fellow-men, and must leave his fnends for ever and be 
shunned by every sti anger he met, a leper was an 
outcast, whose only fault was his cruel misfortune 
But at last there arose a man with whom the plight 
of the lepers was not, as it must have been with most 
people, a thought from which to turn shuddetmgly 
away, hut one to be faced and fought , one of those men 
to whom pity means the expression of it in the form of 
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service, and who feel that the more poignant the tragedy 
to others, the more urgent the call to themselves 

He was Joseph de Venster, a Belgian, bom at 
Tremoloo, near Louvain, and educated for an ordinary 
business career, but who at the age of eighteen decided 
instead to lead the religions Me and entered an order 
of monks known as the Soaety of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and Mary, choosing— for it is customaiy for a 
monk to take a new name — ^that of Damien, and it 
was while he was still hardly more than a novice that 
he was sent out, in place of a brother who was pre- 
vented from going by illness, to a mission in the 
Hawaiian Islands 

It seems strange that a settmg so lovely as these 
fairy isles of the Pacific. lymg hlco the ' Islands of the 
Blessed’ bathed in golden sunshme, set m a sea blue 
and clear as a sapphire, and gay with the vivid colours 
of tropical birds and flowers, should have been for 
Damien the background of some of the saddest scenes 
imaginable and the scene of some of the hardest and 
most temble labours ever undertaken But so it was 
to prove, for he found that over aU the hnlhancy and 
beauty lay the grim shadow of leprosy, which was 
terribly rife m the islands, and the thought of the fate 
of Its miserable victims so moved him tliat he felt that 
the highest service he could render as a monk, and the 
most complete self-sacnfice he could make, would be to 
go doivn into this lowest depth of human misery and 
work for and among these most wTctched of mankind 
So m 1873 he went to tlie island of Molokai, to which 
the Government of Honolulu had all its lepers sent to 
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separate them from people who were still healthy to 
devote his life to rescue work among them 
There is a portrait of Tather Damien still m oMstence 
and it shows not as one might expect the face of an 
old man worn by age and the wisdom of experience 
and turning his back at the last on a world of which he 
was wear) that he might do the last good deed of which 
he was capable before his end came— and stiU less that 
of a madman it is on the contrary a young strong 
and beautiful face with a sweet mouth and quiet 
steadfast eyes Pather Damien made his supreme 
sacrifice not at the end of life but when he still had all 


to oner that a man might give — outh health beauty 
personal ambition-all that life and love and the world 
and its nches might have to offer to him a young man 
in the flower of his manhood with his life still before 
hM He renounced it all chose mstead the hardest 
fife imaginable and himself stiU untainted went 
voluntanly to outlaw himself among the outcasts m 
a leper colony there to take up what must have been 
about the gnmmest task any man ever set himself to do 
and lie heaviest cross any man evei willingly here 
WTiat he found when he got to Molokai must hare 
en My as temble as he had anticipated when he 
made hj great resolve possibly it was even worse- 

iln Tf "T™ ^0 conjure 

lunched step by step he fought the dread enemv with 
iicli lie Ind come like a. brave knight to do ba-ttle 
U on he could not cure the diseje^ ^ 
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days accounted incurable — ^but at least he could, and 
did, do much to make the fate of those on whom it had 
laid Its hold less bard. Year by year, this noblest of 
Good Samantans toiled among those from whom others 
turned shrinkingly away, canng not only for their 
mmds but for tbeir bodies — ^ready when need was to 
stoop to the humblest tasks, such as working witli his 
own hands at the mending of drams or the improving 
of water-supplies — and also staving to brmg such' 
brightness and mterest as was still possible into the 
lepers’ bhghted lives, tending the sick, helping the 
dying, teaching, praymg, comforting, and setting such 
an example of courage and endurance as inspired some 
of them to face ivith fortitude even such a lot as theirs 
For the first five years he worked cilom on the leper 
island Think what that means I He was alone and 
unaided— the one sound man among people all tlie rest 
of whom were lepers, without one living soul to assist 
him in his great work ol helpmg the helpless But 
undaunted, he took up single-handed the task ivliich 
might well have seemed beyond any one man's strength , 
and at the end of those first five years help came— other 
devoted missionaries began to come to his aid — and 
then, not only were his labours lightened, but he kneii 
that his work was succeeding and would be earned on 
when he was gone — could say to himself, like the 
explorer m. Kuigsley’s Water Bakes 'Many will come 
in my wake uho dared not have shown me the way I’ 
He was not spared abuse, evil stones ivere told about 
him, and Father Damien was roundly denounced b; 
people who ought to have been proud to honour him 
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But he found a stamdi defender Robert Loms 
Stevenson who took up tlie cudgels m his defence to 
good purpose m Ins wntings, and in tlw end the scandals 
died a natural death, as sooner or later such talk does, 
and even at the time it is doubtful how mucli they 
were Able to affect Father Damien or how much he 
cared After all it was not the outside world or its 
opinion of him which he valued and that he got what 
he did care for— the love and giatitude of those foi and 
among whom he worked — ^we can haidly donbt 
He must have known so well the full eirtent of the 
price he might have to pay for what he was doing 
and that it must almost inevitably be paid m full that 
probably it was no gieat shock to him, so well prepared 
was he when at last there came a day when he found 
that some boihng water he had accidentally splashed 
on to himseU did not hurt him, and guessed what that 
numbness meant although ho went to the mission 
doctor (for there was now proper medical attendance 
foi the lepers at the colony— Fatlier Damien had seen 
to tnat) and asked for a verdict, he must have known 
what it was bound to he 

1 hate to tell yon the doctor told hrai reluctantly, 
hut— yes— ' 

From that time onwards Fatliei Damien spoke of 
himself and his congregation together as we lepers 
He still contmued his work as long as the ternble 
disease he had contracted would let him do so and he 
(lied at his post at the leper colony a man who had— if 
ever in this world a luiii had done so— endured to 
the end 
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But Ills work lived on after him— liis work, and his 
fame; for he who as a young man fanned himself and 
his talents in a leper colony and renounced, as part of 
his sacrifice, all personal ambition and the hope of making 
himself a grand name, goes down to postenty as one of 
the world's noblest saints and most daring pioneers 
For that was what he was— a gallant pioneer. Others 
have been found to cany on the work he began — to 
this day noble men and women are giving up their 
lives to helping lepers— but they only follow where 
Father Damien led; the ground they tread was broken 
by him, and it was he who blazed the trail 
The curse of leprosy still remains one of the tragedies 
of the world, but at least eveiydliiiig possible is now 
done to soften the lot of its victims Leper colonies 
are no longer the places of horror and despair they 
once were, they are places of order and cleanliness, and 
even to some extent of cheerfulness, where devoted 
doctors and nurses do all they ran lo lessen the suifermgs 
of the victims, and devoted teachers to enhghten thar 
imiids, where the leper finds, not as heretofore the backs 
of his fellow-men turned shuddenngly upon him, but 
fnendly hands put out to help 
And there is an end now m sight of which Father 
Danuen would hardly have dared to dream, for this 
dread disease, supposed in his day to be a hopelessly 
meuraUe scourge, has been proved by modera science 
to be both preventable and curable, by a treatment of 
injections, not only can those at present free be safe- 
guarded (somewhat after the fashion of vaccmation 
against smallpox), but even people who have already 
' G 
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fallen victims can if tlie disease is taken in time m its 
early stages be entirely cured The curse is bemg 
lather Damien did not live to see the tniimph even 
now only begmnmg but he lived long enough to IJC 
sure that not for nothing had he given to his fellovr'- 
men the greatest gift that a man can give— himself — to 
see that others were beginning to follow where he had 
led and to know that temble though his life and death 
had voluntanlj been he had neither lived nor died 
in vain 
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THE EVER-OPEN DOOR 
{Story of Dr Bmiardo) 

' No destitute child ei'er refused admission ’ 

That IS the watchword of the Bamardo Homes— and 
no one who realizes that when Charles Dickens drew 
characters such as, for instance, Jo the crossmg-sweeper 
in Bleak House, he was drawing from life, and telling 
no more than the dreadful truth about what happened 
to city waifs m those days, can fail to see how beautiful 
and wonderful it is, but not every one Ichows that 
when Dr Thomas Bamardo, the founder of the Homes, 
made that resolution, winch he never afterwards failed 
to keep, that his door should be an ever-open one from 
which no child m need should ever be turned away, his 
great work was little more than a dream and its funds 
hardly easted— that he made it in sheer faith that help 
must and would come, as come it did, and still does 
At the time when he found his first waif-child and 
began to see that that way, and no other, lay the work 
he was best fitted to do, he already knew that he meant 
to devote his hfe to some form or oilier of service for 
others He was then quite a young man, and had 
come up to London from his home in Dublin, where he 
was bom m 1S45, to quahfy hmrself as a doctor, with a 
view to going out to China as a medical missionaiy, but 
so eager was he to start his misaon-work that he could 
not wait for that, but used m the time he could spare 
from Ills studies to go down mto the slums, superintend 
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a rigged school, and preach not only at sheet comers, 
hut m dens which the police warned him not to nsK 
eiitemg but although at first he was often insulted 
and maltreated, by degrees he so won the hearts ol me 
roughs to whom he talked that the very men who had 
robbed or assaulted him would come back afterwards and 
beg Ins pardon ' Ad we known you was Dr Bamardo 
we wouldn t ha touched yon, su t ' 

He used often to -nsil the poor lodging-houses, where 
homeless men. and boys found shelter, cheap enough) 
but so vile and filthy that it was almost w oise than none , 
and soon he was constantly at the bedsides of the slum- 
dwellers not as observer, friend, or tnissionaty, but as 
doctor— for m 1866 came the great outbreak of cholera 
m London, and Bamardo with his medical student’s 
training, was down in Stepney in the thick of the fight 
against it What he then saw, and had already seen, 
m the poorest quarters of the city, made him feel more and 
more ttiat not far away in Chma, but in the slums close 
at hand lay his misston-licld, and a couple of years later, 
the offet of a thousand pounds to found a home for waif 
and stray children helped hmi to decide to stay m England 
He was already doing something for poor chddreii, 
for m addition to what he had done for the ragged 
school he had opened a httlc mission room for boys — 
who always filled it to overflowing— where those who 
could not read could bear line stones read aloud, and 
one cold winter’s night a half-starved lookuig httle lad, 
barefooted and dressed m threadbare rags, begged to be 
allowed to stay there by the fire 'Why didn t ho go 
home to his mother^ ‘Gotnomothei Got no father, 
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Don’t live nowhere Got no fnends,' he said, m answer 
to the doctor’s questions Were there more homeless 
boys like him’ 'Oh, yessirl Lots on ’em — ^more 'n I 
could count ’ 

Batnardo, deeply shocked and moved, and not 
knoivmg how much to beheve, took the boy, Jim 
Jarvis, to a cofiee-stall and gave him a meal, m return 
for which Jim undertook to let him see for himself boys 
sleeping out in the open in that savage weather, and 
leadmg him to some outhouses near Houndsditch, showed 
him boys sleeping in the gutter of an iron roof covered 
only by their rags, and asked ’ Shall I show you another 
lay, sir’— there 's lots more ’ 

But Bamardo had seen enough, his work was found 
—he knew now what he had to do 
The very next night, he unexpectedly found himself 
called upon to speak at a pubUc meeting, and seiemg 
his opportunity, spoke most touchingly of the pitiful 
sight he had witnessed tlie night before, one of tos 
audience— a little maid-servant— being moved by his 
speech to give him, as the first public subscnption he 
ever received, her savings, amounting to sixpence 
halfpenny, all m farthmgs 

Another sequel was an invitation to Bamardo to 
dme mth Lord Sbaftesbuiy, the statesman who did 
such noble woi k in puttmg down the practice of employ- 
ing children in factories There were fifteen guests at 
the dmner, and after it Lord Shaffesburj-, havmg led 
round to the subjeci of waifs, asked Bamardo— perhaps 
feeling as doubtful of his story as he himself had at 
fiist been of Jim Jarvis’s— if he could take tliem, there 
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smd then to some such haunt of homeless hoys as he 
had descnbed 

The doctor accepting the challenge lock them stwignl 
to a certain ‘blind alley’ m Billingsgate called ‘ Queen s 
Shades uliere were masses of piled up goods and 
'empties covered with tarpaulins No sign of boyhood 
was to he seen— but Bainardo who toiew Uic place, 
pulled out from under the tarpaulms a little fiiglitened, 
sleepy ragamuffin, and told him to bung out any other 
bojs who were there, witli the result that soon seventy- 
three ragged lads many of them the merest cluldren 
stood before Lord Shaftesbuiy and his guests— proof posi- 
tive of the gum truth of what Baniardo had told them' 
They were all taken to the nearest coffee shop for a good 
meal, and while he watclied them Lord Shaftesbury 
whispered to Bamatdo All London shall know of this ' 
Soon after, Bamardo opened his tost Home (of which 
he afterwards wrote It had no capital— it was opened 
in defiance of all the rules of eartUy pmdence It had 
not a penny m the bank, nor the prospect of a shilling’), 
with the objects partly of providing good lodging for 
boys in work and partly of rescuing little ‘strays' lilie 
Jim Jarvis— Jim himself havmg already been provided 
for and he also took a puhhe house m Stepney and 
turned It into a people’s mission-church and the first 
'coffee palace inEu^and 

Not long after the Home was opened Baniardo 
came across a poor httle destitute lad called John 
Someis— or more often Caiiots,' from the colour of 
Ins hair who begged to be taken m, but to whom as 
the Home was then fiili he could only promise a bed 
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m a week’s time, but long before the week was up, 
poor ' Carrots ’ had no more need of help— he was found 
dead from exposure and starvation That tragedy 
made Dr Bamardo resolve that from that tune forth 
the door of his Home should be one from which no 
child in need should ever be tamed away 

In 1873 Dr Bamardo found, m the woman he then 
mamed, a lifelong helper and partner in his great 
work, and as it then became possible for him to take 
in little homeless girls as well as boys, he took Mosford 
Lodge near Ilford, and opened it as his first Girls' 
Home But by degrees he came to realize that such 
large Homes were too bairack-like to be really home- 
like, natural places m which to bring up children, and 
thought out a plan of having, instead of one big Home, 
a number of small ones, with only a few children m each, 
although as yet he had not the funds to get such a 
scheme started 

As It was necessaiy to appeal to the public for money, 
he used from time to time to go about to different places 
lecturing on his rescue-work, and one luommg, when 
he had the night before been giving one of these talks, 
and was getting up, in his bedroom at the cheap hotel 
lU which he had spent the night, a knock came at his 
door, it opened shghtly, and a voice outside said 
‘Excuse me sir, but is your name Bamardo? Weil, I 
was at vour’lecturc last night, and heard what you said 
about a scheme for starting a Village Horae for Giris. 

You want some cottages? 

■Yes,' Bamardo breathlessly assured him ies' 

■ Well ’ the unkooivn voice went on, 'I only wanted to 
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say, put me down for the first cottage ' ’—and with that 
the door was closed and footsteps were heard retreating 
Out of the blue, as it were, had come an ofier, not merely 
of a subscnpticm.but of awhole cottage— an offer whidi 
would mean that the castle m the air could straightway 
become a reality— and now tlic would be donor had gone 
away, without having left either his name or address 1 
It was no moment to consider appearances, m 
desperation Baraardo flung to the winds all thought 
of the spectacle he would present, in his scanty attire, 
if lie met any one, and half-dressed as he was rushed 
frantically down the long hotel comdors after his intend- 
ing benefactor, just managed to catch him as he was 
leaving the hotel, msisted upon lus coming back, and 
heard from him how he and his wile wanted to do 
something in memory of a daughter they had lost and 
thought she could have no better memorial than the 
first cottage at the Girls' Home 


I1 was obtained forthwith, and there now stands at 
Earlvingside, near Ilford, set among flowery gardens, 
not one, but a whole village fnU of tnm, bright cottages, 
each with its 'family' of little girls under their own 

mother onnatTon,whdeatWoodfordBndge,threemiles 

“n'i ™ ™ same Imes 

But the Village Homes are only two branches of the 
peat sprcading-and still growing-tree of Bamardo 
work Ihere is the emigration sdieme, through which 

to Com, 1, ! “i T wcll-are sent out 

0 Canada and Australia and placed in carefuUv selected 

house. thcbcardmgouts>,,t4i,bywh.chliltkd“ 
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diildrcii become racmbeis of Uic families of respectable 
people living in the counlr\-~a plan vhich has proved 
highly successful; the naval branch, represented by the 
Watts Naval Training School at Elmliam, in Norfolk, 
where three lumdrcd hoys at a time lead a splendid, 
healthy life and arc educated and framed for the navy, 
and the Young Helpers’ League, which helps so many 
more prosperous cluldren to learn the ]oy of 'going 
shares' in happiness. 

All these schemes, and more, were thought out, and 
set going, by Dr. Bamardo in the course of his shortened 
hfotime— for he literally worked himself to death in 
the cause. But before he died m 1905 he linew that he 
had lived to see his great end achieved— tliat henceforth 
there would be in tlie world one Ever-open Door which 
no destitute child would ever find shut 
All tlic world mourned Dr Barnardo In his life he 
had been, like most reformers, sometimes abased, but 
at his death, the greatest in the land spoke in his praise, 
and there was scarcely a paper that did not wnfe m his 
honour Pmich published a memonal poem 
'Safler tli£ little children'— so He spake. 

And 111 Hjs steps Uiat true djsciple trod, 

Lifting the helpless ones, for love's purs sake, 

Up to the arms of God 

But of all the tnbutes paid him, he would probably 
have liked none better than the comment of little bare- 
fool ed ragamuffins who gave their halfpennies for 
flowers for his grave "E was a friend to us chaps,’ 

He was; perhaps the best and greatest Friend of 
Children there has ever been 
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'THE CHIEF' 

(Storj of?reheiidafyCailtk) 

'The ChicC 

liial IS what th^ workers of the Church Anny call 
their head, Prebendary Carlile 'The dear old Chief'' 

If age be counted amply by birthdays he may rightly 
he called 'old' literally as well as endearingly, for he is 
M cll up in the eighties, but as tor bemg old in any other 
way— w cll, lus hair may be snowy and Ins face somewhat 
lined but none the loss he still can, and does, not only 
get through an enormous amount ol work m connection 
with his groat chantable organiaation, hut also conduct 
special religious services which last for about three 
hours, in the course of a single one of which he preaches, 
not incicfy one, but several sermons, besides playing 
the comet in the intervals and at the end s haVin g hands 
With as many ot his crowded congregations as will let 
liiiri--so lie must shll have plenty of youthful energy left' 
iiicicrf, it IS not surpnsing to fmd bun blessed with 
more than the common share ol energy and vitality, 
wn wo look at the tremendously widtepreadmg 
rai dies of Church Army work and reflect that to 
uie all conic into being through the driving force of 

! hfll-? 

II film, nr I r ^ ^ 

iin ofli '■ ’ll “ husmess man, trying hke 

m oflm to m-ilvc his fortune 

“ ™ Jomg, a double misfortune 
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befell him—or rather one of Hiose so-called 'misfortunes ' 
winch turn out blessings in disguise , he suffered a ruinous 
business disaster and, at almost the same time, a long 
illness But the failure of his worldly ambitions set 
him thinking, the enforced maction of illness gave him 
time and guiet to do, so, and the upshot was that— 
largely through the nifluence of his aunt. Miss Carlile, 
a deeply religious lady— he came to feel that he wanted 
to do something Ingher and nobler, and that nothing 
he could do would be enough unless he were to devote 
the whole of his life and self to work for others 
Unlike many young men and women who feel within 
them the call to missionary work, he did not aspire to 
rush off to tlie other side of the world to do it among 
the heathen he believed that there lay close to his hand, 
m the slums of his own country, a field wide enough for 
the best work that he could do 
Like Dr Bamardo, he began his ministry by preachmg 
at street comers in the poorer parts of London, and the 
loafers to whom he talked often treated him rudely 
enough , once, indeed, a rough m the crowd knocked him 
down and so maltreated him that he was invalided for 
SIX months \Vhen he was only beginning to recover, 
a police officer called to infoim him that lus assailant 
had been captured, and that he would be expected to 
pi osecute him Carlile flatly and utterly refused to do so 
'Well, but sir,’ the bewildered officer of the law 
protested, ‘what ifo 3 on want m to do witli him , . 

■Bnng him here to see me, CaiWc urged 'I want 
to talk to him, I I"'®!™! back to God'' And 
then, with kindling eyes and voice vibratmg with 
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tagemfess, he added ‘Why, don’t you sec? if tlie man 's 
got all that much energy and enthusiasm to put on the 
side of the devil— and if only we can get hold of him 
and uin him over on to o«i side— what a convert 
he 'll mahel’ 

So, indeed, it was to prove, Carlile did see hts brutal 
assailant iid ‘love him back,’ id ‘win him over’ 
Tliat man aftirv ards became one of tile most successful 


missionar; workeis in the whole of the Church Army 
It was not only Carlile himself, but also the little 
band of eager helpers he soon got together and began 
to form into the army with whicli he meant to fight 
rgimst want and wickedness, who found themselves 
abuicil and ill-treated by the very people they were 
Irj'iiig to help, but they soon began to win their way, 
for it was impossible for the slum dwellers to resist for 
long people who so plauiiy only wanted to hold out 
helping hands to them and be their friends in need 
One of the first branches of the work to be started— 


and to this da) one of the most important— was that of 
P'OMdiiig niglit-shcUcrs tor the homeless Sometimes 
tlwic skilcts get so lull to ovoraowing that, rather 
ill’ll lliat people with nowhere else to go should be 
limud iv av , room has to be found for them simply 
■mplicrc-cvcn m the chapels, but to any bewildered 
pmtests tiom 'down and outs,’ surprised at finding 
ihcnwelus being given food and lodging m such sur- 
imradiiigs- But, sir, this 'cre s a church I ’-the Chief 
and liiv helpers h.nchul one quiet answer '\Vliy not? ’ 
III do not merely open then doors and wait for tlie 
houKl, . V to come to them-, hey go out and find them, 
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night after night, members of the Army are out scouring 
places like the Thames Embaalonent for destitute 
people they can help Sometimes, of course, it may 
happen that the results are discouraging, as for instance 
when an Army helper m plain clothes was mistaken bj’ 
a man to whom he was talking for a feUcvv-tramp and 
solemnly warned by him agauist ever making the inis- 
tate of gomg to a Church Army shelter— 'or they'll 
mike yer do a job 0’ tiiork in the monun' afore they lets 
yer go ' ' — ^it bemg a splendid rule of the Church Army 
that whenever possible work shall be given rather 
than charity and that tliose who have no money to 
give for fheir food and lodging shall be able to pay for 
it fay labour and so keep then self-respect But some- 
times, on tlie other hand, touching things happen 
One cold, wet winter's night a Church Array helper 
found a boy— a mere lad of not moie than sixteen— 
huddled up shn enngly on a scat where, despite the 
Weather, he ewdentiy meant to pass the mglit Be 
got into fncndly converse with iiiiii’ why didn't lie 
go home’— had he nowheic to go’— veil, then, «li\ 
not come along to one of tlic aimcli Army shelters’- 
he could get a niglit’s dean lodging tlieie, and w.irmtli, 
and food. 

Bin tlie boy, altliougli plainly attracled l>v the hmt 
held out, wa.s not to be poisuadcd 'V’scc, sn; Ji,. 
dfinurrcci, 'f Moiildn't go, not without me p,ii, .m f 
don’t think .-s on they 'd tifce ■in. 

‘You fact they M'.nldi' the Oiuidi .'my voilii 
"■erailJi jcaisnrc'd hmi. looking n mm! m e\p.rt .si,,ii m 
sceingrnnieothci lii-'llinieljd 'iM.' ,v.heri : oui ji iK ' 
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For answer, the boy drm from under liis uw n Ihtcnd- 
bare coat— a bttle puppy 
"E ’s me pal, sir I' he c\.plamctl 
It goes without saying that food mul slicUer "Urc 
promptly iound, both lot the pnppt and its (aitliful 
master 

But these mght-shtiters art cmh one of the ttt) 
many— still spreaiiing—hranchcs o( Qunch Aunt work 
There are all sorts of other mstilutions— mission halh 
social centres, soup kitchens, clothes depots, saniloriiini' 
uliere the sick can be cured, holiday homes hlicrc the 
weary can rest— everything that cam lie tlwuglit of 
Of course it is not always any too easy to find the 
funds needed to carry on all tins work The public 
ate always having to be asked lor subscrijilions bolli m 
money and kind, and it sometimes happens that these 
appeals, or the responses to lliem, can be rather funny 
Quite lately a meetmg was held at which appeals wcie 
made lor various articles of wliicU dilloreut Church Ai my 
brauclies were especidlly lu need and there wns one 
which might have been phrased a trifle more happily 

'The sister at the Home wants a balhi ' 

That happened at Hastings— lor Church Array work 
IS no longer confined, as it was when the Army was 
first started, to the slums ot cities, it has spiead in all 
directions, and most especially to the healthy seaside 
towns which are felt to be sudi ideal spots, whether foi 
tattgiug up orphan thildien, nursing invalids back to 

™' e>™S ‘■"■d mothers and sun-starved slum- 
Cflildren a happy time 

They are joUy plates, these Holiday Homes-for the 
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M-orkers there, as well as the guests The present mter 
personally knew one dear little lady— in appearance the 
'deal fairy godmother' — who was Sister-m-Chief at one 
ot them, and so loved the work there that she could not 
be induced to give it up, although her relations, who 
thought it was too much foi her (as indeed it was— her 
health finally obhged her to let herself be transferred 
to another kind of Home where there was less to do), 
were always entreating her to do so, when Christmas 
came round (which they knew would be especially 
arduous for her, with a rush of slum-people coming to 
the Home), they became extra urgent— wouldn't she 
a: all events come home for the Chnstmas holidays 
and restt 

Desert her post at Chnstmas '—not she' Off she- 
hurried to the nearest post office and sent back a 
telegiam 'Cannot depnve myself of the pleasure' 
We may he sure that that was a thoroughly 'festive 
Season’ at the Hobday Home, both for her and 
her guests' 

Indeed, however low funds may be (and m tlicse 
difficult times it is sometimes extremely hard for the 
Army to 'make both ends meet'), Father Christmas 
never fafls to come faithfully to the Homes, and always 
has something for cvetj'body Once, however, there 
was a little slum-hoy who tned to reverse the order of 
things and do the givmg himself— a most topsy-tun-y 
tummg of tlie lahiesl ^ 

It was at a Church Army cluWroa's Christmas-tree 
party, when the children had been asked not to make 
too much noise, so that 'Fatlier Chnitni.is,' who had a 
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bad cold ?lioiildii t have to talk too loudly and make 
hansdt hoarse Shortly after one ol the helpers felt a 
togathisslewe jadsiuii aneo, smalha§amtiffin Icotang 
np at hm with an amaoni. face and holding out a very 
sticky parcel 

1 sy mister he sad eagirly don t yet fink these 
ere jujubes might do Fatvcr Qinstoiss froat good^ 
They were his one and only little present off the 
tree and very possibly (for he was the poorest ot the 
poor) the only Christmas present he had had at all 
bill— well lather Christmas had a cold and he wanted 


to do something for him and although those few sweets 
were all he had to give anyhow he d got thm — 

That story must surely have been very much after 
the heart of the dear old Chief when he heard it' 
Rot that IS just the sort of giumg upon which he has 
founded the whole work of the Church Army all its 
wonderful achievements have been m the mam accom 
plished not bj^ rich people to whom giving is tasy but 
by poor ones who like the httle slum child wanting to 
doctor Tather Qiustmas with his jujubes just did 
whatoet they could and gave the litae they had 
which was their all-gavc m fine iknisekes—mst an 
rebendary Carhle himself did when he dedicated his 

P chaps to dream of how fijs work begnn so simply in 
still SfO'v and grow until it spread ^ It is 

still spreading all over the world 
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'A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN' 

{SUfy of Cfipfa-hi Odks) 

Nrom the moment when, as tmy nunnery children, we 
first pictured Father Chnstmas jmghng over the snow 
irt his toy-laden reindeer-sIedge. until at last he mys- 
teriously landed on our roof and came clamhenng dowii 
the chimney into our mght-nurseiy to M our stockings, 
niost of us have felt rather fascinated by the idea oi 
the snow-bound far-away lands from which we imagined 
hini to come Many older boys and girJs, grora too 
hig to believe m Father Chnstmas, have been taken to 
see Pcicr Pan and liave delighted m the dear little 
E5Jcmios, like baby bears, m tJieir great fur suits, 
creeping mto their snow hats, have read Kiplings 
story about the white seal playing and sleeping on 
the frozen beach 

^\^cre bjUoft nioets billow, there solt N, tliv pjlloii-™- 

Oh .leary mce ^ipp^mg, cuil at easel— 

file storm shall aot *hec. nor shark o\en.ike thcc, 

Asleep m the arms of the slew -swinging seas— 

and how he grw “P 'caching advenlurts, 

and hare seen, a* Zoolopcal Gardens, real In'c 
seals, as well as olher creatnres of die snows, sucli 
the polar brats, aft* dd'gl'lfnl hide penguins, winch 
look so c\adh like a W of pompous litdc gcnIJciimi m 
ilie nestcsl of dress-siiits that it is almost impossible (0 
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look at them without laughing and have also learnt 
trora their lesson books more about the troven lands ol 
the Arctio and Antarctic and tire lives of the people 
who live there and have fancied the splendour of the 
northern lights or aiirota borealis blazing across the 
wastes of ice and snow It is ah very attractive to 
think about largely because it is all so utterly different 
from the setting of our own hues 
Not IS it only boys and girls who feel the attmetton 
of the Aictic regions Grown men have also felt it so 
Stronglj that some of them have set out to explore at 
the nsk of their lives these ice hound lands and to try 
0 find the mystenens North and South Poles and solve 
their mystery and among these were Captain Scott 
and a hand of fellow explorers including Captam Oates 
M the Imuslulhng Dragoons who had already known 
danger and adventure as he had served in the South 
Atnean \Ur and who was destmed on this Polar 

™l' *°i?**! ^ which causes him to 

ni krnong England s heroes 

Cm,'i ““tnpanied Captain 
L,/l, i/i '“ went with him to the 

cwM captorc as Widely as they 

tlTp ' aiing at 

■iiKUninnimi 1 w Officer Evans in cliarge of sledges 
'"iniic mil 
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Tiese five men fitfamcd their ob)f*ct, they reached 
he Soutli Pole m January iqi 2 ; but iiiey never came 
back 


As they did not rejoui their companions when they 
looked for to return to the place appointed, Hut 
Surgeon Atkinson, the head of the western 
P^}'. fearing they nuglit be m difficulties, sent to their 
^sistancc Mr Cherry Garrard and the dog-driver, 
Himjtn, mfli two dog-fcams— unable himself to 
'Accompany them, as he had to stay behind and take 
of a member of tlie party, Lieutenant Evans, who 
had fallen seriously lii 

relief'paity got as far as ‘’One Ton Depot,' but 
then forced to return, as the weather was bad and 
^bf'y had insufficient food for tlie dogs, which were 
ttioreover m poor condition after the strain of their 
'viiiter’s work, and they arrived back at Hut Point in 
3 Sorry state, both, the men lU and most of the dogs 

frost-bitten 

^nrgeyn Atkinson then, together with Petty Officer 
Aeohane, set out on Ins sledge and despite tlie weather 
as far as another depot, 'Comer Camp, but was 
then obhged to return, and Ihe following month he 
^■Sde a brave attempt to reheve the northein 

Lieutenant Campbell succeeding m leachiug 
Point/ but being there stopped by open water, 
snd finding great difficulty m gettmg back, owing to 
Sea ice breaking up 

Einaliy a large and weU-oiganized search-party set 
from Cape Evans, the base where the ship the 
Tem~,Ynva was waiting to take the e^ipJorem hack to 
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.,P, ,n*r, 

«r» M of tto bardJ. 004 . a>d.«ca “"ge ® 
co«p™» ^o»ld ta.« olwo4 

Englishman 

The searchers, Sndmg they had come too ^ 
the souta party, tomea v o but 

thciT eltorts to the idid of Lientenaut Camp , 
on reaching Hut Point, they heard to their rehe 
the northern patty had Teamed m safety to 
apcdiuon’s base at Cape Etans, after endiKmg p 
hardships, surmounting untold difficulties, 
the long wntcr, living chiefly on seal-meat a^Q W 
m sin Igloo they had themselves built in a snow-Orin 
Before the explorers, after doing some valuani 
scientific i^ork, finally embarked on the 
for home they erected, on ObseKation Hill overlooKmg 
tile Great Ice Barrier, a large aoss to the memory 
Captiin Soott and the brave comrades who like him 
tnd laid do'vm their lives 

The papGR rang wjtli the tale of Scott and his ih" 
iatcd expedition Ingland was proud and eager to d^ 
hnnciiu to his memory and that ot all those who like 
him had penshed and to fulfil his trust in canng fo^ 


UiCir descendants, and a famous artist painted a picture 
ol a lone explorer staggerinq out into a blinding blizzard 
and isrotc l)cncath it 'A Verv Gallant Gentleman'—^ 
phnisc ulucli vnll be assoaated with Captain Oates 
iwr cvemtorc 

His hod} vas never found, although when the search- 
P'tU hwjcil Scott and his companions in the tent rvhero 
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they had found them, they searched aU round for 4e 
remains of the man who had wafted out 0 mee is 
m the blizzard But they built a caim to bs memo^, 
and left a record, knoiving that somewhere m to 
Great mite Sdence of the Antarctic 
m a silence and stillness deep as that of the 


Very Gallant Gentleman 
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I MASTER or TAIE 
(Sfo;) of Sir Arthur Pearson) 


lo: mmj \c'Us before the Great War broke out in 
lOi ( llic fimous journtlisf Sir Arthur Pearson was 
to his uork of editing Pearsons and the Royal 
■iui,iimes md othir publications the social uark of 
doin, 1 ye It deil through their pages to help Idle 
1 n h \ir 1 untl which provides countt}’ holidays for 
liuiKliiidii n 


Ti 1 II m the midst of his bus) life a misfortune 
i f !1 hiui iihich seemed as if it might veil put an end 
to dl fits activities he went hhud 


Put ' It turned out tint \crv blindness coinbined 
suh own siin/mg emitagc was to help him when 
V St c line to do his gratet voik of all-that of 
< dM.ijiii^ and ditcctmp mUi the understanding which 
" 1 m m Mho Mis himself sightless could hare had 
1 ill it biing giitii to soldios blinded in tlie ivai 
'SI I 11 the pDci llenlct hitnscli an incurable 
•' 0 -' li i.ir ' iMiich cnppkd and suffenng Ind mitten 

! for the 

■ ' f I ill tliL worst tint fate or circumstaiice 

‘ lum hi still ms md Mould reimm un 
■ ' 'ill 11,11 id Hiding With theluiLS 


f I'll ( lilt of BW hi 
■ I'nll-nitmo'Mx lout! 
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And he 'huBdcd better fliw he knew '-for alttioagli 
that poera, which no doubt the poet intended not only 
to ej-press how he himself had had the courage to ase 
taumphaut above Ins own hard lot, but to be an mspira- 
hoB to OTiieti who like hunseF had to face terabJe 
®?forf!ines, was not really intended to refer hterally 
and especially to that of blindness, yet when the war 
oanie, mid brought with it, among its many tragedies, 
tiat of a host of war-blinded soldiers who had to be 
t’Mped to take up hie anew under thar temble disable- 
ibent, the opening lines — *Out of the night that covers 
«6, Black as the pit from pole to pole '-seemed so 
ehtraordinaniy appropriate to the blind, and the spirit 
df it-'I am the master of roy fate '-was so exactly 
tiiat at whicli Sir Arthur Pearson, as the head of tae 
great rehef-woik beuig organized for men who bad lost 
their sight m the war, was aiming, that be (hose it to 
oppress his own and his fcllow-woricers' ideal m Ibeir 
great task Henlev's poem became, m ir were, the 
'school song' of St Dunstan’s Hostel forblmded soldiers 
That IS one thing which helped to inspire St Ounstan's 
to be the wonderful place it ivas and, in raotber way, 
more inspiring still must have been the tact tiia its 
head, Sir Arthur Pearson, was lumsdf eomp etely blind 
Thinl' of 1 1 ' At the me v^^en iie w as making himself 
the org^cer and moviug spirit of that peat nation^ 
work for the blinded vidims ot the war he himself 
could see no mote than the men for whom be was 

often happens with supremely brave people) 
the Which might hate crosned him had be 
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let it do so lieoamc iacefl ts Ik hcitd 't, Scst 
helped him to do his pcit wafk Tor one tag, '* 
enabled bnn, as has bcfca smd, to understand, as no one 
ViUhout the insight of person li e\pcnencc conW possibly 
have done^ what tlie needs and difSicnllics of tbo blind 
were, and for another, il enabled \m to speaV on the 
sab^ect of blindness with an authonty ^^hlch no one 
eonld (iispttte His ideals of coorage wcic so high that 
had someone \utk good sight mamUincd, as he did, 
that blindness although ol course a great msfottunc, 
was not a hopeless or crushing one and should not be 
treated as suc.li the blinded soldiers might ucll have 
ot tesctited his statement feebng that Jt 
was easy for someone who loiew nothing about it to 
talk, like that, but they could not resent it when a man 
as bighiless as they were themselves said to them m 


effect 'Because you a^e blind, yout life is not therefore 
over You ate dwabled, but you arc not cru‘»hod only 
handicapped and if you will let me, 1 wiU slion you 
how to conquer that handicap^ as I myself have done ’ 
they knew be piactised what he preached, and that 
whatever claims he chrse to make, he proved them ah, 
and mere than all, by the example he himself set 
Tliere have been other organizations for the blind 
before the war btougbi: the weed of St nunstau's, but 
never surely, one which so gallantly- set at defiance the 
crai powers of dailjiess/ and so staunchly, so almost 
gaily, msisied that even i® unuidmg darkness a man 

could soil fflste good -nai ^ 

1=“ gdt over, 

Mas vliit Sir Arthat sot iimselt to sliow tlicre w<5 
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be great difficulties, of course— even he could not deny 
that— but they must be suimomited, that was all, as 
Henley's poem declares, 'It matters not how strait the 
gate' — there is always some way out 
How thoroughly he proved his pomt may be gathered 
from the almost unbelievable achievements of some of 
the men trained at St Dunstan’s; it is, for instance, on 
record that men trained for poultry-faimmg can run 
after chickens and catch them, although the escaping 
chicken can see and they cannot I— and no one who 
has seen exhibitions of things such as basket-work by 
St Dunstan’s men can dispute that no one with the 
keenest eyesight could possibly do it better 
There was no ' war chanty ’ to which more enthusiastic 
pubhc support was given than St Dunstan's; funds 
came pouring in, and it was well for Sir Arthur that it 
was so, for the generous supplies enabled him to pel 
and ‘spoil’ his blmded men as he hked to do It was 
not enough for him that they should have every 
necessity, he wanted them to have every luxury and 
indulgence as weU, and to gratify their shghtest whim 
Sometimes, of course, his kindness was apt to he rather 
abused; the present wider has, for instance, been told 
Mith some amusement by a V A D who worked 
St Dunstan’s, that some of the men who usuaUy seemed 
to consider themselves too lU for ordinary regulation 
meals and had to be cosseted with special invalid 
delicacies, on days when there happened to be roast 
pork for di nn er seemed to forget all about their ailments 
and could manage second helpings— winch only s ows 
that even gallant soldiers can sometimes be veiy ime 
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weedy schoclboysl But Sir Attbw irad to opmo tliiit 
for mtti \vHo had sacrificed all, -w St Dun^^tari s soldiers 
had in the war nothing was too cood— and who would 
wish toiontradict hrni^ 

It was not only sihth Tnone> that the public came 
flocking to the standard ot St Dwnstau’s I here wns 
no lack oI hard-worljiig helpers cither Among them 
was a young girl, hcT^ell quite blind who begged to 
be allowed to teach the soldiers What she herself hau 
learnt feeling sure slie couM do so better tluu an) one 
who could see The experiment w'as made, and it W5S 
found that the giri was right— she could uiK3cr6tand 
and reach the sightlcs^t far better than those waOi i>igb^ 
bi'e be( ame one ot die ablest teachers at St Dunstan's 
A mi'jtrpssoffate’i 

The cheerfulness of the place was incredible Ko 
one who had. seen, for mstance, the men dancing with 
theic nurses in the cvemrgs would lia\e bdicvcd "th^it 
they were all either paitiallv or completely, blind 
Bux gloom was the last thing to be encouraged at St. 
ihffistau's The courage and euduianct of one 
ano+iier— and Sir Arthur, m his ovm blindness, 
them all 


work of orgamzing St Dunstan’s came at the 
I'M of his career md as die croxwaiiig of a haid-ivorkcd 

^ greatest work, uell 

established but not much longer 

M tk to oi bis death, a pretty mwdent occurreti 
Tiiitm, A gul typiit was typing out so»<- 

v.nrW '? 'iiith ttK hostel, aid 

' 'iho was lool-mg ovtt (hem sai to her, 'Bool' 
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here— this won’t do You ’ve made a slip here ’—and 
pointed out to her that m one place she had accidentally 
put ‘S-t ’ instead of ’S-i-r,’ thus making not ’Sir,’ but 
' Samt,’ Arthur Pearson 

The girl looked, and smiled ‘Well,’ she said softly, 
'so he is'’ 

It was very shortly after, that they learned at St 
Dmistan’s tliat the man who had, with the poet, ‘ thanked 
whatever gods there be’ for the ‘unconquerable soul’ of 
which, even in unbroken darkness, he was still captain, 
had ended his work 
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■FOR VALOUR’ 

{Story of WfigM EC) 

VC I 

Probably tli^rc is no )ommg of letters of the alphabet, 
with what they imply— MA, Master of Arts, MD , 
Doctor of Medicine, and so forth— so glorious m the 
eyes of most people and most especially of boys and 
girls as V C , Victona Cross 
There are other rewards for gallantry in plenty— tlie 
Royal Humane Society’s medal, for instance, hut 
somehow none of them so thrills the senses and stirs ilie 
imagination as does the idea of the VC. It may be 
partly because added to the thrill of the deed of demng- 
do by which the awaid was won is the excitement 
of Its setting— the consaousness that it was performed 
under the war conditions of shot and shell and the 
thunder of the guns— and also because it is self evident 
that something done under the circumstances of battle, 
as it were m competition wiUi the courage of other 
men all tahing the nshs of war and ‘facing fearful odds, 
and yet notable enon^ to be rewarded with a decoration 
inscribed with the words For Valour/ must have been 
so outstanding as to be the very essence of bravery 
In what we call pre war days— that is to say, m the 
ays when men still thoi^ht of war as a more or less 
ij Isom 'what an almost 

World-Wide war would meaii-there wa5 rather a 
temptation, especially among those of us who were 
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still too young to know very much about real Me and 
inclined to think of it as closely resembling our books 
of make-bekve adventure-stones, to picture a VC. 
hero in a somewhat swaggering light, and to fancy 
him as a gallant, emblazoned i^re, waving a sword 
and declaiming, 'Onward, brave lads, for kmg and 
country I' very much as he might have done in peace- 
time on the amateur-theatncal stage— somebody, m 
fact, thoroughly m keeping with the fine, thnllmg, 
picturesque thing we were prone to imagine war to be, 
in the times before the modem war practice of dropping 
bombs on women and children, prisoners and hospitals, 
had shown up the war-god as the arrant coward we now 
know him to be War, where Young England was 
concerned, kept its distance in those days, and, as 
distance lends enchantment, could easily be viewed in 
the exciting hght of ivdd cavaliy charges and colours 
kept flying, and not as the sordid business of mud and 
disgustmen'ess, hoiror and wastage, long years of trench 
warfare close at hand, that it really is, and so long as 
we were able to look on fighting as a kind of glorified 
mihtary toumanient, we naturally wanted our war heroes 

to match , , , ,, 

But now, m these posf-w'ar days, when there are so 
many more V C s than there ever were before, there is 
much less hkehiood of our wanting to endow them 
with swashbucktog qualifies more suited to pirates or 
hmhwavnicn-'We know too much about it, nowadays, 
when so many boj-s and girls can proudly claim a father, 
unde or old family friend who is entitled to wear the 
httle bit of pi™' ced ribbon winch still rants as one of 
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doing It under a rain of shot and shell and liable to be 
hit at any moment themselves 
Then again, what inaedible courage has sometimes 
been shown, not only by those who minister to the 
wounded, but by the wounded themselves: men who, 
shattered and torn, snffeimg torture and perhaps dying, 
have yet refused to give in or to let themselves be helped, 
stuck to their posts, and 'earned on ' Not all such 
heroes are, actually rewarded with the Victoria Cross— 
when so many are heroic, some are bound to be over- 
looked, but all have earned it 
Then consider spcaal cases of heroism, take, for 
instance, that of the man who brought dmvn the first 
Zeppebn WTiat wonderful daring, when as though a 
sparrow rvere to attack an eagle-that young airman m 
his little plane gar’C battle to that great fearsome giant 
of the sUesl Another case of David versus Go iat lil 
But history repeated rtself. for the Gcmiau Goliath, 
which imght have ramed death and dcstmcl.ou on 
London, was itself brought dmwi m fiames 
Or aiim there have been oDicers who crposed them- 
selves tontlessly, vith almost foolhardy rcdlessucs, 
as an e^ample to their men, and a certain Scottish piper 
l«d to vidon- in fashion fully ,is thnll- 

mu as^hatof tlie drummer-boyMnKiphngs l/.cDrmm 
iini l/f ant' ''tt™ ’’"t ""'1 onmMwl 

clwt mos outst.m<dmg cuiiacc fciiu-, ,is the -ivini; 

f.innK inrliiiliti 

1^' jwif ihflno’U'jif'tul liiin 
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domg it under a rain of shot and shdl and liable to be 
hit at any momsnt themsetvcs 
'Then again, uhat mcredibie courage has sometimes 
been shown, not only by those who nihnster to the 
wounded, but by the wounded themselves, men who, 
shattered and tom, suffenog torture and perhaps dying, 
have yet refused to give in or to Jet themselves he helped, 
stuck: to their posts, and ‘carried on.' Not all such 
heroes are actually rewarded with the Victona Cross— 
when so many are heroic, some are bound to be over- 
looked , hut all have earned it 
Then consider speaal cases of heroism; take, for 
instance, that of the man who brought down the first 
Zeppelin Vhat wonderful dating, when— as though a 
sparrow were to attack an eagle— tliat young airman m 
bis little plane gave battle to that great fearsome giant 
of the sides' Another case of Pavid versus GoiathI 
But history repeated itself, (or the German Goliath, 
which might have turned death and destructon on 
London, was itself brought dwn in flames 
Or aeain there have been officers who exposed them- 
selves daunttoly, wfh ulmosl foolhardy recklessness, 
as an p^amole to their men, and a certain Scottish piper 
to victory in fashion fully as thrill- 
f J that oi the drummer-boy's lU IGpling's The Drums 
n , mi Aft and what have not men eutrusted 
1 Schesl^i to get their messages through? 
Sometimes outstanding courage seems, as the saymg 
run families.' and a single familj' includes 
^gfubers more than one noted hero Notorily 
rd Roberts— little pciliaps tlic best-loved 
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suite m tlie inhale British aimy-— himself a V C , but his 
sou died ?al!«itly m tlie South Afnoau Wat lescuuig his 
guns, and was awarded the decoration after death 
Venly, ui homely phrase, a chip of the old block '1 
It is impossible to give in detail each story of all the 
VCsoftheGreatWar, butoneinstance maybe told, and 
taken as typical— that of t^nght, V C , ivlio fell early m 
thewarandwas posthumouslyawarded the Victoria Cross 
He had gone out in command of a small company of 
sappers whose ]oh was to blow up a bridge, with the 
object of checking the advance of the enemy by pre- 
venting them from crossing the nvet , but before their 
work was completed, the Germans were seen comiiig, 
in such numbers as must mean death or capture— that 
was to say death, for suirender without resistance was 


not to be thought oMor the littie band of Bntisb 
Desperately they strove, working agamst time, to 
finish their task, but they failed — the mine for some 
reason did not e\plodE~and all the wlmle the enemy 

"ere dtawmg neater nearer 

Wnght saw that disaster wrs upon them He could 
see too but one way to prevent it— one way only by 
"Inch ha could save his men— 
lbs mcn-but not himself 

It sliottid be home m mmd that, uhen he counted 
the cost cl what he meant to do and made up his mind 

'"‘I* ’’‘s life before 
h ra and liis jourg blood clamouimg to live, and 

liStefU^' "'Sk he 
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For himself; but it meant life for those for whom lie 
was responsible 

He ordered ins men off the bridge, made them stand 
weD back from it, and told them to stay where they 
vrere, Then he himself walked hack alone on to the 
bndge— and frei his radm tnto Use mm at dose 
wigs 

There was a temfic explosion, the bridge went to 
pieces— and Wright went with tt , ,, , , ,, 

The advance of the enemy was checked, the httle 
company of sappers got safely back to the trenches— 
hut without then officer 

Later, the name of Wnght, VC, was added to 
England's Roll of Honour 
There-that is a typical example of all 
Maltese Cross stands tor, typicalnot only in its dauntless 
couiaae but m its nftei unselfishness 
Kus the spirit of VC heroism-service md 

Seli-sLite the vaL for wbicb the meda is awarded 
seu saaince, me v ^ ^ 

i! would for instance, take the nsk of 

boasted that h ' ^ aid so, simply to 

lumping out of a ^ 

think him 

should t foolhardy, a man who walks the 

vaiogtonoBs appalling risks, but although we 
tigbt-rope ® ^o°gfh of lus nerve, we don’t honour 
marvia at jjjjo,, {hjt he is not acting from 

V but i”cr* toeans 

any high Iho bravery of the VC is that of 

uf a gentle, very perfect knighthood ' 
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SCOUTS AND GUIDES 
[Sion of^covtWilhmE langa^) 

Wkat a sirange, humed exciting era this is in ’Whic-h 
we of the t-wenUeth centaiy bvei How bewildering 
our great great grandparents— who knew of no means 
oi travel faster than horse coaches which compared 
wUli motciT cars seem such jog trot conveyances, and 
no ■\^ay of sending messages quicker than the post, 
which again could only travel by horses— would have 
found itl With Its aeroplanes telegraphs, wireless 
messages, and ail the other wondnful scientific inven- 
tions >\fnch seeni more and more to be doing away 
^iitli the separation of space, it is getting to be Icnown 
os tlic Age of ?pcvd, and surely there are few modem 
acliici cments more suited to such an age than the great 
Scout and Guide movement, which has sprung into 
being in so wonderfully few years and is still growing 
ind spreading at such a tremendous pace 
It would be remarkable enough if it were the work of 
one Ifetirae, out it is not nearly that even-for the 

,l'Ii was already a famaus 

Witi< Ic-agcd man betore he first started Ins Boy 
.coat sebome Dlose famihar mitiaN, BP ’ winch 

‘“if tte scout 

i d; ,! "ell knmvn to the 

W i ''V'" “go as the South African 
to, Vl,cn l.eniadcsnch agalMresistancein command 
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of the garrison shut up in the siege of Mafekmg, the 
oews of the rehef of winch was. received over here with 
sMh a frenzy of delight that 'mafficking’ has smce been 
accepted as a slang word and used as a verb to express 
restrained riotous festivity 
Probably when 'B P.' first collected a few boy fnends 
together and made them teen on the fascinating new 
fame of 'scouting' which he had invented, he himself 
4 d not by any means realize all to which that game 
would lead, though he may for all we blow have dared 
to dream and hope; but it was thought out by someone 
who really understood boys and girls as few other 
people have ever understood them, and it caught hold 
cf the imagmations of the younger generation as no 
game had ever done before 
Not was it only youngsters themselves to whom it 
appealed: 'grown-ups' also had the sense to see that 
something m which boys of all races all over the world 
could join, and which would make them feel themselves 
one jolly brotherhood and part of a great, marching, 
disciplined army, highly tiained and equipped for the 
Work, not of war, hut of peace— this league of fnendly 
helpfulness, the members of which went about looking 
for all the 'good turns ' they could find to do and training 
themselves to be as capable and observant as possible 
that they might be better qu^ified to do them— tins 
society whose motto was notbstg high-fiouu but only 
the simple, conunon-scnacal 'Be Prepared,' and whoso 
'knightly vow’ was just J promise to do one good turn 
for someone every day'— was something fine, a big 
idea weU worth encouraging, and were glad to let then 
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ovra bti-js lom Up pcrliaps wishing some of them that 
there had been something of the same sort in their oto 
young days 

Before long not only the fathers anti mothers rmdes 
and amts became interested but also the sisters and 
girl friends of the Boy Scouts began to feel that this 
new Great Game which thor brothers and boy chums 
found so enthriBiag was something in which they 
themselres ought to have a share and as a matter of 
course— these being days when girls are ]ust as adven 
turous and enterprising as boys and do things like 
fiying alone across tlie Atlantic instead of merely 
stitching lUfekly awayat theiriancy work — ^thev soon got 
what they wanted I The Guides were formed and proved 
thernselves fully as keen and capable as the Scouts and 
M the smaller fry also wanted to be m it with them 
big biothers and sisters Wolf Cubs and Brownies were 
happdj banded together as Scouts and Guides to be 
to day there is hardly a country left ui which the 
w movement has not taken 

a ^ national procession in which 

I. “ ‘heir khaki and 

Uifl u s^guig smartly along proudly carrying 
tor baimers and wheu we 4 at their bn^t 

hates one of the 

Some directio ' ^ 

orkrto II” proved hs 

tSo; taS well 

won and Lea oUo''^’' *“ 
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Eideed that the rnovement does make for a fine type 
of boy or girl is evinced not only by the badges and 
'That they stand for, tat sljll more by the stones con- 
sected with other Scout and Guide awards— most 
notably for the highest of all, the Cornwell Decoration 
(so named after Jack Cornwell, the first Boy Scout to 
'tin it] for ' Courage, Capabihty, and Character, 

It IS a reward not easily won— indeed the 
Decoration is spoken of also as 'the Scouts V , ^ 

's given only for tea] heroism It was awried las 
(mdeed so lately that the notice in the daily papers 
appeared only a few days ago at the present tme 1 
"•Wing) to Patrol Leader A. Bridges, of the # t- 
thalton (Queen Mary’s Hospital) Scout Group 

The Scouts' BtMm, m makmg the aiwouncemm , 

Went on to tell the stoiy behind It , , but 

No exciting record of one bnef deed o W ^ 
the history of nine long years imfaihng 
endurance, for during all that time Bn g 
a semi-helpless invalid . 

But he no more gave way to his « 

Anna Gnroey, Sir Arthur PearOT, or y 
disabled heroes and hemmes of ™ a real 
In spite of everything he w^ detuned to 
> mere eMStence, ana to uw n- " 
f ' M »ud in defiance of the heavy iiaadieap under 
i riabourcd, he yet managed somehow to 
w s ftat at the time of the award he was already 
a'sSndSass Scout and wcU on the way to becoming 

his Group Scoutmtistcr, F R 
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Craig stated that it had been notit^able that Bridges & 
efforts had been devoted even more to helpmg his 
patrol through their tests than to trying to pass his 
ovm and to creating among them the cheeiful spirit 
of which he himself set so striking an example 
It IS not possible to chronicle here in full all the 
examples of Courage Capability and Character with 
which it IS connected but as in our chapter on fhe real 
Victoria Cross one such story may be told and taken 
as an ]nstance™that of Scout William E Langar In 
all the annals of the Scouts and Guides there is no 
record more wonderful than his 


In many and many a school in Britain to day there is 
EL Roll of Honour on which is proudly recorded the 
names of old hoys of the school who fell m the Great 
War but m one there is also a simple little memorial 
slab which tells how valiantly one of the pupils there 
Scout Wilham E Langar did his bit m the war 
while still only a hoy 

He a Londoner and as such had been through 
™ny of the German airraids when people m the 
1 aent st^cts used to take refuge m their appointed 
T an vaults Under the great hotels 

these refugees 

whil to sound that the raid was over 

of together in the cellars and passages 

iiStaTaT"*-"'"''”"**' 

— a'boinh to be Wdhatn Langar s last 

a bomb dropped by the raiders fell by a ghastly 

^ “f *he pnntms house but down 
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tile lift-shaft, exploding at the bottom among those 
Too had taken refuge there; and to add to tiie ho0or, 
s gas-pipes were tom, so that almost instantly the 
rap story was m a blaze, then the floor gave way, 
he heavy printing-presses aashed through on to the 
machinery helow, which m turn broke through to 
tile next floor, and so, gathermg weight, right on to the 
basement where, in the black darkness and indescribable 
horror, the wounded and dying lay. 

Soon fifty fire-engines were on the spot, funousl)' 
pumping water into the blazing building; but it had 
become a roanng furnace, from which it seemed impos- 
sible that any one could be got out alive 
bungar was at home and in bed when the alarm was 
sounded, and did not wake until the r,aid was over, 
Hen he did wake, ho hastily jumped up, tlirew on some 
ulothes, and ran off to his usual place of refuge, hoping 
find some fnend there and hear all about what imd 
been happening — veiy' hkclj regretting, boy-like (for 
be was not more than fifteen at most), tliat he had been 
'out of it' for once and missed the adventure, and little 
knowng tiiat ins great and final adronlnic was about 
to comp 

The elao-e of tlio fl.rmef must hare lold liim a. )„. 
approadied the pniitine-works tint tiw horror- of ,!,o 
raid were not over; and « Iwn hv r,rrh, d the sjn.i lu- 
found not fie fimA-W hu.ldmg, hui a oU.-uu; ,m. nm, 

ringed round «i<b “''In ' f "''o' 

a desp.vmw mu-.nrten rrorui m.l l>euj all 
llu- same 'h.r-le.s- .is-er-wn Tin- .i„ n.ra 
nnt/ 
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Keve-t gfit them out’—a sudden lecoUeetion struck 
T-angir a memory of how, dunng a recent raid, he and 
^mfi of his comrades, amusmg themselves hy exploring 
among tlie passages down below had found an im- 
^v'pec.ted opening and some steps leading upwards 
Might It not have been a back entrance?— and it so, 
might il not he a way of escape' 

He might have told someone— a policeman or a fire 
mm—of his idea but he did not Langar was a Scout 
It IS a Scouts way to do ones oivn lob oneself 
He ran dmvn tuo side streets, and there, at the back 
0 the building found a bttlo open door 
Through it he wont and down the steps, chancme 
uiiat k might find below— splashing into water, groping 
in pitch; d.irl.ne« nondcnng what the stranee thud- 
^ng tounds as of (lungs falling ho hoard above him 
Shr*" the aivfiil silence 

br^oiitag™ break 

lofcf iV'f **>■’ by the 

'c^aX ““I t toor-stneken girl Hoist- 
'Ul ‘rad ^ ber down the 

’ip the confusing darkness, 

>"«» tie blessed air and light 

dm child ^ 5 ^ he seen 

di cent mte i|„‘^5i!Drro!^l,"! 

«P Tour times he came 
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^ from death, and tbe fifth rmie he did not 
come hack 

fitoe he ^pent farthest m— though he was 
3.ding Waist-deep m water and half-choked with 
®®o}{e and steam, snd coaid hear great sections of the 
of crashing dowi>— found a girl of his own agCi and 
5(ateiJ to carry ier mt, but he must iave somehow 
“tome confused m fie dirbiess, for he took a wrong 
and fauna hiniscH at the foot of some stos 
were not flie right ones and did not lead to the 
and before he coold M Jus way bad:, the walls 
fell m. 


diy, among me seaieaur - . 

"fuurniothers-who each told the same laic He sa'“ 

At the fnd ou week Uicy fon'i<i 
^ passage, his hands still pipping ^ . 

»f fiat fifth child he had tiled to aw 

SwysuchanBstoioeas d lllal i- Hi'^Scfiiil '.pint, 
“fd Character makes ns to I. A „ Guides 

'Ho will 'sweep t„,„t ,*hv...lil 

lottiiisponrlnlti-ml. iiwd to 

tall which ra liw t'lia' 

''ottnti when llir eii""’' ' 

' cle.i’ '* 




Word of Honour 

1 Can yon mention any other proverbs which seem to 
you cis untrue and nonsensical as 'All's fair m love an 
war ’ ’ It so e\plaan why you thui'k them stupid 

2 Wliy were the Romans at war with the Carthaginians ^ 
You can find out cither in a Roman history or in The Booh 
oj Goldan Deeds 

3 To this day, if a boy shows exceptional giit about 
enduring pam without any tnss we call him ‘a young 
Spartan , do you knou why’ 

4 If you ever go to the National Gallery look fo^ 
Turner’s lovely picture of an imaginarv Carthage from 
the sea {This is an imaginary Carthage— not the real city ) 

5 Explain uhat we mean when wc say that tivo great 
friends are ‘hke Damon and Pythias 


Against Odds 

1 Read I^lacaulaj s Lays of Annent Rome and tiy’ to 
git some of the 'laj ’ about Horatius by heart 

2 Find out in Roman history why the kings were 
Impelled from Rome 

3 Horatius was the consul s nephew what was a consul ^ 

\ Where was Tuscany’ 

5 Tell m vour own words the story of Horatms kecspi ’’8 
the hndge 
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'The Fury of the }^ 0 KTH^JE?^’ 

1. TOat IS a Tuinstrel? Loot up Scott s Lay of the 
Last Mimtyel 

2. Draw a picture of a 'Long Serpent ship 

3. Look out on the map Sandwich, Ipswich, Slaldon, 
find the River Blactwater 

4 What Tvas Danegeld^ 

5 You should read LongfeUow’s poem about Vilangs, 
T/ie Srtgc 0/ King Ohf 


Faithfut Service 
t (a) How did Attains come to 'w 

tbefenk,and (61 what was the cause of At , 

hcetoes on Hart.’ \W can find ont in Tfo ml. c/ 
2. look np Loogfellon's po™s, Th Sims Sim. ami 

Kheims, Haiti, St Domingo, and Daltm 

MTliat conntn-.i.Enro,v,.sprolwtodliomll, 

by dykes’ 


Sn -GOOD 

Wait ni».rr.Uir 

i Read up in your histoo ^ j, ,pj, j.,.! 

to the throne of tVsl U'- 

in England wlnlr he m' .1 1 c i 

2. miitnasthcFnnc.-ofa'a , .nd L 

3- Mint dull.' I’U- fin ■' 
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4 The pre&eut priocft d Wales has tlie same motto on 
the same crest naention aoythmg you know trm to nave 
doQC ii^hich sho^vs he is trying to live up to it 

Faith 

1 Fiad out in your history book exactly bow it was 
that the Trench and the English came to be at war 

2 I^ok out on the map of France Lorraine Chmon 
Tierbois Orleans Jargeau Tro3'es Eheims La Rochelle 
CompicgTie and Rouen 

3 Look up Victor Hugo s description of what another 
great catliedial— not Rheuns but Notre Dame — wa^ hire 
in the old days m The Hvuchhech of Kofi t. Dame 


GsMTLE VERli Pertkci Knighthooo 

1 01 King Arthur s Kiughts of the Round Table 
do sou tliznk would have made the best Hospitaller 
and V h\ ’ 

2 IVhv did the Kmgbts of the Order of St John first 
settle at Rhodes 

3 How docs T cnnvson describe the king s idea) knight ? 
Luck this up in the dedication of Idylls of ih King 

v} To ^^hoiu docs Malta now belong^ 


In IBondage 

1 ;UoU up Sir Henry ben bolt s poem about the voung 
hLio Lucas ^'hoalsovoluntanlyworeanoiliermaiiscbams 
a ire -itaort sure to have either read oc seen K h 
Muen'Cii v Tr</tOT( chinctcrs were 

]im {l)Iev (c) Long John Silver (d) the doctor’ 
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^ tran&ta-tioii of Victor Hugo's Les 

Sshoald read Dickais's sbary atout a man who, 
s mcent de Payl, took the place oi aoother in pnson— 
^‘^IsofTwoCtites 


A Staunch DcfbhDSR 

^ ^’hatothcrDoogjasbeside^Cathcniie became especially 
^®® 0 Ds, andwhatdidliedo? You canfindoiit mthclustory 

Scotland if you don't know 

2 "Why was Jamei Jcept a pnsonef by Heiin' H' ’ Look 
up. 

3. "^ch of Sir Walter Scott's famous novels was vnftm 
Perth’ 

1 The wild HigbUnd ^\onlao stopping the fwng on I115 
to give him v aining rcttvitids one of t!ie other Sro{ m 
‘’ns of Shalcespeare's plaas vho was '•topped on .1 ficith 
V three mtciies and told bp tliinj of d-mccr. do \on 
whidi piny tnat 
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now OA' ned b> the nation, oi Mougehold Heath , if you evet' 
go to the Tate Gallery, look ior this 
5 Do you think Kett was nght Or wrong m what he 
did ^ "Why ? 


‘WaturI Water'’ 

1 What IS (a) a mirage, (6) an oasns? 

2 Leirn Sir Philip Sidney s little verse by heart 

3 tVlio cominanded the Bntish forces m the Peninsular 
War, and against whom were we fighting ^ Look this up 

^ Draw a picture of three shields, one emblaioned with 
a v-ooden bottle pierced by an anow, one with a flask 
of water, and one ;vith a loaf of bread 


For thc Honour or EnCiland 

1 Look out the Azores in your atlas, and the battle 
in >our history book 

2 Look up lennysfMis Iievenge^ and see also Austin 
Dobsons poem Where aie the QaUeons of Spain^ and 
Sir Henry Ncwhplt s DraAc 5 Dnm 

3 Litlicr describe m jour own words what a Spanish 
Silicon looked like or try to draw a picture of one 

1 . 1 ind out all you enu about Sir Walter Raleigh 
5^ on should read Charles Kingsley’s splendid and 
tscihnp stor> h ard Ho * which is all about the tunes 
Of Sir Kjclnrd GreaMllc 


StA^D ANd DliLlVURt' 
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^ ^lajnes of any famous higlnraynipa you 


' ^gi*iyinan Tom Faggis and ijs 'straw- 

4 So- “ ^^®"«i5onw 

Calif '>™fe 1 sptodici s,toiy about the 

«e«fT! 0/ Idviloih^an — which you should 


'Boskil PrIhCE CEARLm' 

Ja-ioes II deposed H Looh ihis up w your 

2 

^S'Jied ? island^- o£ toe west coast of StotJand 

j Oil know another name ior the Stu'jrt pJaid ^ 
ejjyjj. the treat of reading K L Stei'^enson's 

of ^^dnapprd, you will 6nd mention in it 


'Hors r>t Comoat’ 

^ ^ Can you of any other disabled people iiho 

manaoed none the Jess to do things worth whiJe> 

^ "^Vliere js Oversttaud^ 

y^u have mreIc-5 m lour homo, trj fo Ji5ten*in to 
of Delius's jmi«ic when it is broadcast 
^ J^cad the L^fc of mm KdUr 


BEiiiAnBotT: 

^ Chrabeth Fr> vas a OvaU^i^ do \m Inun mv- 
about C^iialien-’ 

2 LfWvi’pV'emiCtni-’Mtw.nMi IMwk! m.' Ilm le 
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in the Fleet Pnson in Dickens s Pickwick Papcis and the 
description of Little Domt s Lome Me in the Marshalsea 
Prison m Dickens s Liiite Dorni 

3 Look up Sir Robert Peel m your history book and 
find out what he was famous for 

4 Read m Charles Lamb s Essays of Ehd A Quakers 
Meeting 


The VoLUiqiEERs 

I Trv to draw a picture of St George killing the 
dragon 

t Lool up the story of David and Gobath in the Old 
Testament 

3 Ycllnw ffivcE IS caused by thf= bite of a certain kind 
of mosquito Are they the same as the njosouitoes we 
find in Enghud’ 

4 Describe m your own words the scene when Moran 
'ind Kissmgti came to the doctors tent 


TiheI 

I.LJ'"''’' P™apal Channel Islands oi which 

(litve ciUcd”' smaller ones what ate the other 

= Ktitl up II, c Gunpowder Plot m your history book 
•Old hj 
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Babes in the Wbop 

■Fn describe some of the trees and other plants 

JouDd in the Australian bnsb 

Explain why bushmen raU 'Coo-ee' instead of shoutmf 
to racE other by name 

wy things do you imagine the natives saw, 

fu ^ them to trace the children and guess wh^t 
they had been doing’ 


Under Orders 

r. Where exactly was the Battle of the Nile fought, and 

was the date of It’ Look this up 

2 What sort of boat is a ‘cutter ' f 

3 Explain, as if you were talking to somehody [say your 
Peat.grandmotheri) who tnew nothing whatever about 

PS. fee following nautical phrases 
(“) 'The cham-pumps on the lower after-deck', dl *b« 
«cWes of tliE paddle-hox boats’, (e| 

®p^®®ust, and the bowsprit shot up tO'Wh® the fore 

4 Bead the poem. The stood on itis di 


The Lady os the Lams 
fed out in your historj'-booh th« Crimean 
nght about ,j™- 5 was the poet 

'ne of Florence »ghtwgnfc’® ""tf 
’ Clough, from whom <bf . hho poom of ins 
toys IS drawn, read np ^ ,s bright' 

ends 'But eastward, look! 
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^ rind out Sciitan on the map 
, Rend Kiplmt 1 potm on Und Ctons nutses 

Dead Stsim 


Fob IROSE in Pekil on the Sba 
I It \ 11 linvc seen a lightbonse describe one i£ 

,1 sent)'’ I'lnt I on think it looks Wee I# dtl' 

''j lool out the Fame Islands and Bambnrgh on 
the, nnj) 

3 LooTv out lifeboat in the Encyclopaedia 

wiitis-tlights)!;)' 

5 the famous pocw 7 he Ii cheape Bell 


Powder a^d Shot 

i 1 y V- out on the map of India Delhi Meerut the 
! miiali •’nd the Ibvcr Jumna 

%'\i L vnnu. other towns besides Delhi and Meeru 
. ]i rii \ [Tc tspociallv connected with the Indian filutmy 
Pi cnb-,. HI lour own words what happened 
inth M IN iS5y 

i \\1 It ’iptcnl Imdi. of ■soldiers are (a) mfantiy rtten 

iM <n n in’ 

j IE Noi wniill lilc to read a bovs idNcnture stor>' 
tVii \] Milt IK Ui/I Uuc fK litdfff bj Hent) is a 
' m 

Tin HtMmiDTn Ckancf 

5 I p nltout the Indian Mutint in jour history 

{ 

j 1 1 r ll nn >e IwUs Mutinj poem which 


1, 
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Lahore.' ate, Gillespie came to 


(c) a 


'^*'aal[ ’ H ^ budmasih,’ (J) a 'cmnmerbaad,' 

Tn, W 3 'Jkeei; (/J a 'tope'? 

Ware of fe, “^th paints or chajte, 4 
aavanagh dispised as a bndraash 


FOK pREEDOAf 


^ortJi to be {a) a soldier fighting for the 

both L ^ &oMier figbtig for the South, and va 
, Explain why you joined up 

Amcncan statesman is especially as- 
With the Civil War ? 

out iri your history-boolc who commanded, 
the North and South, end by 
Other names tho opposing aroiieb were called 
^ 4 Yoq should pyf all you can about John 

& anctstors the Pj^im Fathf^ 

5 Read Tom’s Cabitt. if you have not already 

•^oae sq 


'The Heathen im hk Bundkess' 

1 See how many more silly superrtitioas you can think of. 

2 Describe a volcano 

3 Find out all you can about the famous missionary 
Divingstone 

4 Read 'The Feast of Famine m K, I. Stesenson's 
^aMs, It '5 all about tlie islanders of the ?ae»/ic uhen 
tley were biathcns and canmW-. 
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ForsaTvIhg Ail’ 

I Look up Edgar Allan Poe's poem, T/ie Belts 

^ 'Wha,t fainous Bntisb author (i wiiter for boya as 
'ftzW as ups') lived on. an island m the Pacific'* 

I '\\’hD ■was the e^lorer referred to in Kingsleys 

4 Look Out Honolulu and the j^and of Molobai 
Atlas 


The Ever-open Dooh 

I Look up some ol the waif childien in Pickens's books 
—David Copperfield as a bov Jo m BIcah Hovse, and 
Oliver Twbt 

1 Lnid Shaftesbury also did ^reat work in putting down 
the cmploymeot of ebddren in factories where they used 
to he tecablv over worked 7 qu might read Elisabeth 
Barrett Browning’s poem about it, The Ciy of ihs Ckldren 

3 IS the diEtrencc bclw'eca Lmieration and 
M-gration? 

4 If lou are mterested m the Barnardo Home.5. Tlic 
ICffs of Paradts:,, by H Darkm Wilbdms, who until lately 
f'clited Lillk Folks, will teU you ?li about them 


'Ire CHmr' 

1 PtcbeuduTi Carble started the Church Army, who 
started tiic Sahabon ^miv> 

2 Do Jou know 0 £ any diffocenw betwern these Wo 
atmiLS' 

“oyttag abort juother famous Biao 
” ‘"™"**P™''“m» 3 ’-''esaoaaonghdii[ 6 rOifli spell 
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4 "What sort of musical mstniment is a cornet ^ 

5. If you are interested m this story, you should try to 
get hold of the Life of Prebendary Carhle 


'k Very Gallant Gentleman' 

I. Mention any other Arctic or Antarctic explorers you 
have heard of 

2 Dr Wilson was a zoologist, what does that mean^ 

3 Imagine yourself to be a young Eskimo, and then 
write a composition on ' ^Vhy I would— or wouldn't—rathcr 
be an English boy or girl ’ 

4 Describe what you suppose the North and South 
Poles look hke 

5 You should read Kipling’s story 'The White Seal, ' if 
you have not already done so. 


A M^srrR of Fate ' 

1 Do you know what BraiUe reading is ^ 

2 Imagine yourself a slum -child who has ne% or seen the 
country’, taken to it for the first time for a Fresh Air Fund 
outing, and then say what j^ou fancy )our impressions 
would be 

3 Vho WAS bhnd Bartinwcus^ Look him up m the 
New' Testament 

4 Head pocro 

j There is a quaint old legend about how wlicn tiie 
(JcmI ciiiie to tempt St Dunstan, lilt stmt jciti'd linn lij 
tlic note with rcil-liot pmccre, tn to (Irair a pirliiit’ of tin',, 
and ,al?o raid 'A Lat of St Dimstan' m the JniMdshf 
Lc^c'ids 
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Foe Vaudtje 


hiio letter distinctions such as V C 

not.liiclryonlnowt.e»^^^^^^^^ 

i Desctibe inst what a Victoria Cross looks like 
3 Look up the story of the Good Samaritan m the 

New TGst&DHsnt ^ 

What do you know about Lord Roberts 
5 Read Kiphng s story The Dnms of the Fore and Aft 


Scouts and Guides 

1 "What did Jack Cornwell do to earn his medal? 

2 Look up Mafeking on the map and find out who 
commanded the Boer forces besieging Baden Powell and 
his garrison 

3 "What tests must Bridges have passed to be a Second 
class Scout? U you don t know look this up m a Boy 
Scout Manual 

4 Courage Capabihty and Character putting words 
Beginning mtb the same consonant together hke that is 
called alliteration sec if you can find (in fee instance 
XJiB Golden Treasury) any lines of poetry m which the 
poet has used that method of getting his effects 
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come foij and a little later set forth once more on her 
journey, dressed now as a young man, and with a pair 
of pistoE she had "brought with, her stnch m her e 
She bad before she st,iited talcen care to find out 
where the postmen hall ed on their joiiniey from London, 
and the first point at which she aimed was a wa^^i o 
inn on the outskirts of the small town of Belford, where 
the man who recei-yed the post-bag at Durham was 
wont to arrive at about six o’clock m the snornmg ^ 
take a few hours’ rest and sbe reached it shortly after 
his arrival 

Fmdmg that the humble little mn boasted no ostler, 
she stabled her horse with her own hands and, assuming 
as best she rmght a mannidi air, strode into the inn- 
parlour and demanded food—lookmg keenly about her 
the while and perceivmg through its half open door 
that in one of the cupboard like wooden bedsteads tlieu 
common in the houses of the poor a man in postman s 
dress was lying, plainly, from his peaceful snores, 
sound asleep 

Here, all ready to hand, was a golden chance' 1* 
only she could manage unperceived, while the postman 
shpt, to open his bag and extract the warrant, 
would be after all no need of the highwayman exploit 

Havmg contrived to get nd of the landlady by asking 
her to fetch some water from the well^ Gnzel, hei 
heart beating high, tiptoed across the floor and, hardly 
danng to breathe, opened the door of the bedstead stm 
ivider and peeped in upon the huge, powerful man who 
Was there asleep 

Alas, alas! There lay the mailbag, withm reach of 
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her hand— but it was servmg as the postman’s pillow' 
Her first plan was foiled 

Accepting disappointment, but not defeat, Gnzel fell 
back on her old scheme, and perceived that there was 
stfU sometliing she could do, she darted to the table, 
where the postman’s holsters were lymg, and, m acute 
fear of the man's awakening and catching her in the 
act, pulled out his pistols, unloaded them, and had 
Just tune to return them to their case empty before the 
return of the landlady 

As soon afterwards as possible she left the mn, and 
made as though to continue her journey m a southerly- 
direction until she was clear of the town, when, doubling 
like a fox, she galloped back and, stnkuig into the road 
between Belford and Berwick, let her horse subside into 
a walk -while she awaited the coming of the postman 

The suspense of waitmg must have been a gnm 
ordeal for the darmg 'highwayman,' who after aU was 
hut a slip of a girl, for all the vahant man’s part she had 
undertaken to play' But she had not long to wait 
soon horse’s hoofs were heard on the road, and the 
postman, mth the two mail-bags, one containing letters 
direct from London and the other those taken up at 
different post-offices on the road, came nding up. 

Summoning all her resoluhon, Gnzel rode up beside 
him and fell into talk easily enough, for the postman, a 
good-natured, talkative fellow, was glad of tlie company 
of a fnendljr, well-looking lad on his lonely road But 
Gnzel was only watching for her opportunity, and 
when about half-way between Belford and Benvick 
die decided that the supreme moment had come, and 
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Tisuming tlie role ol ■highwayman sternly called upon 
her compimon to deliver iip bis mail bags pfodaimmg 
hctsell both well armed and wdl inoimted and clanMug 
to Invc confederates copccalcd m a. neighbouring ’wood 
The a'itounded postman wis at first inclined to treat 
the affair as a hojnsh ]ohe and turn it off good uaturedly 
'ind c\cn when he had grasped the fact that absurd 
as It sctincd tiie audacious stnphng beside him ^^as 
ictudK attempting to hold him up m good earnest 
w IS so mercifully reluctant to treat his puny antagonist 
Ecnoush that at last Gn/el was obliged to force his 
Iniifl IS the saying is by holding her pistol to Ins head 
It wis a desperate throw lor she liew that she 
■it.abiiit:, hfr ail on the chance of the postmans pistols 
hemg bhll as she hid left them unloaded Dn\cn to 
'’cUon in ‘•cU-df’itncc Uie man fired at her— the only 
t u cqucnci being a flash m the pan he tried agau^ 
With tlic other pistol wiil\ the same result then m a 
fnr\ lu sprang from his saddle and rushed forward to 
V* (tH/cI who )ust minaging to elude him snatched 
h r f pp rt«int\ and the bndk of the postman s horse 
an 1 f iliiii, t > b th innuntt> wtnt galloping off at top 
if i hni Ihchighwia shouting bad to the defe itcd 

ml U‘ rcmi’mhcr her wammt and beware of the 
w 1 

i' I Mit ccmplctcH discomfited mdnothnew 
‘ ' 1 1 tnith might umierlic tlijb threat tooh 

' ^ < I u 1 luRtmi 1 to malt- the best of h 

*■1 ' h f uj i I f at while Gn/c! rcachni 

1 I I'-i I •’d wanudlum off tied in 
^ ' f disiuicc f n the road 
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nppuig open the mail-bags with her penknife, was not 
long m finding what she was m search of— dispatches 
addressed to the Council in Edinburgh, with Govern- 
ment seals, among which she discovered the warrant 
for her father's death, and also many other warrants, 
of varying severity, for other men who had been taken 
in the nsmg 

Waiting only to tear them mto pieces and hide 
them in her dress, and to rearrange tlie pnvate papers 
in the mail-bags, Gnzcl remounted her horse, feehng 
sure that the postman's mount, and also the hags, 
would be traced from the hints she had given about 
the wood— as indeed they soon were She then made 
all haste to return to the cottage of her old nurse, 
where having burnt the tom warrants, she put on once 
more the dress of a scrr-mg-maid, and leaving behind 
her the man’s clothes and weapons, of which she had 
no more need, rode as hard as she could — choosing the 
quietest way and resting oiih’ at out-of-the-way cottages 
and as little as possible— back to Edinburgh, which she 
reached in salety earlv next mormng 

Wiat a moment that next meeting in the Tolbooth 
between father and daughter must have been’ what a 
reward for Gnrel, -wben m tlie privacy of the prison cell 
she V as able to pour out to her beloved father the stoiy 
of all she had dared to save him, and to tell him that 
thanks to her efforts they might hope once more!— and 
hon tlie brave heart of Sir John Cochrane must liare 
glowed, not nnh mth reviving hope fm In's oini losciie, 
but with fathcrlv pride and ddight in liis giilint. 
‘kvitc'i daiightir' 



